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COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADy. F 
OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSES NG fe 


Cheer-up and content- 
ment built by a jimmy 


- 


You get acquainted with 


Albert tobacco either in a jimmy 


pipe packed with P.A.. 


Prince 


“Every pine’s 


pipe or rolled into a cigarette. 
In fragrance, sweetness and non- 
biting qualities, P. A. backs right 
off the map any tobacco you ever 


smoked, no matter what 


it cost! 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


£il;' 
te foi 


can’t bite your tongue. Azd that’s a fact! Itis 
made by a patented process which removes the bite! 


Smoke P. A. as long and as hard as you like. ft 
won't even nip your tongue. Join the millions 
of Prince Albert smokers and get all the joy out 
of life you can. It’s due you! j 


Buy Prince Albert tobacco everywhere in the 
toppy red bag, Sc; tidy red tin, 10c, and also 
in handsome pound and half-pound humidors. 


- for P. A. in the 
—, toppy red bag. R. J.REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N.C, 





YOUR LABEL IS YOUR 
RECEIPT. 


If your label reads “‘ June 1, 
1914,”’ it means that your sub- 
scription is paid through May, 
1914, and that on the last day 
of that month your renewal is 
due for another year. 

From now on we shall not 


acknowledge subscription re- | 


mittances except in this way : 
That your label shows change 
of date and credit within two 
weeks after you send your re- 
mittance. This will be suffi- 
cient, and will save us the ex- 
pense of 150,000 stamps a year. 


The BEAUTIFUL CHIMNEY 
ROCK GAP 


REACHED VIA 
SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY. 


Chimney Rock Gap has been for years 
famed for its beauty in both Song and 
Story, Why not spend your vacation’ 
at one of the comfortable hotels beau- 
tifully situated in this lovely valley? 








Hotel Rates Sone ven” 


$5 to $10 per week. 
Home-like service. 
Good Roads. Fine Livery. 
The Seaboard’s New Schedules make it EASY to 
gettoChimney Rock, Rutherfordton and sur- | 
rounding Mountains. Write today for Booklet. 
JAMES KER, Jr., T. P. A., Charlotte, N.C. | 
H. S. LEARD, D. P. A., Raleigh, N: C. | 
| 





We answer all questions on farming prob- 
lems direct by mail. Write us, and we’ll do 
our best to help you. 


Good Fishing. | 


LYON BRARD” 


Gatvanizeo Roorine_ 
is made of open h steel, heavily coated with new spelter. It is soft 
rand pliable and will not crack nor peel in seaming. It contains 207° more 
coating tham the average roofing on the market, and as the galvanizing thoroughly saturates 

; the base metal, it has.stood the test of 20 years. It is easy to handle: and 
makes a particularly satisfactory and economical roof. Onesquare (100 square 
feet) covering surface to each roll when laid. To guard against disappeint: 
ment look for our trade-mark on each roll. Write for catalogue and name of 


the nearest roofer who sells ‘* LYON BRAND.” 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
aii 


fron, Ghiin&@nc. 


=. a) 
LYON BRAND | 
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THE TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


v, “ 
Rani ae 
st oP 


farm waterproofed to stay—cover them with : 

this genuine Trinidad Lake asphalt roofing, applied with the Kant- 

leak Kleet, Write us for samples and the Good Roof Guide Book. 
The Barber Asphalt Paving Company Philadelphia 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest : ° 
manufacturers of ready pr in the world. New York San Francisco Chicago 








IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL, OR IF YOU WISH TO BUY 
ANYTHING, A SMALL DISPLAY AD OR A NOTICE IN OUR FARMERS’ 
EXCHANGE WILL MAKE IT EASY FOR YOU. THE COST WILL BE 
SMALL, THE RETURNS IMMEDIATE. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 7 

One year ....$1.00 Two years... 

Six months... .50 Thsee years: ee 

Three months .25 Five years.... 3. 


10 Weeks. Trial, 10 Cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Pr 

0. 
sive Farmer. will be sent ten weeks on 
trial. for ten cents. Sample copy free 
Tell your friends who need it but do not 
read it. 





Mioaibtecd slices 1018 150,804 





ADVERTISING RULES: 


Change of copy or discontinuance order 
must reach us 10 days in advance of pub- 
lication date. No whiskey, mining stock 
patent medicine, patent stock food, dis- 
guised or questionable advertisements of f° 


any kind accepted. Rates on application, } 





Each Advertiser’s Reliability 
Guaranteed. 

We will positively make good the loss | 
sustained. by any subscriber as a re- 
sult of fraudulent misrepresentations 

- made in The Progressive Farmer on the } 
part of any advertiser who proves to bea 
deliberate swindler, This does not mean 
that we will try to adjust trifling disputes 
between reliable business houges and 4 1 
their patrons, but in any case of actually 
fraudulent dealings, we will make good | 7 
to the subscriber as we have just indi- | 4 
cated. *.The conditions of this guarantee 
are, that the claim for loss shall "be re- 
ported to us within one month after the 
advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of, that 
our liability shall cover only the pur- 
chase ‘price of the article in question, nor | ~ 
aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- | | 
tiser, and that the subscriber,must say | | 
when writing each advertiser: “I. am | 4 
writing you as an advertiser in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer which guarantees the 
reliability of all advertising it carries.” 


NEXT WEEK: 


What One Country Church 
is Doing; The First Chapter of * 
an Apple Seller’s Experience — 
With Markets; A. L. French © 
on the Right Kind of Beef Cat- — 
tle; A Special Announcement — 
to the Young People; Timely © 
Farm Topics and Letters From | 
Farmers. 


OUR SCHOOL SPECIAL | 


This issue will be issued 
July 5, and will be devoted to 
the cause of better schools and } 
of educational progress gen- ~ 
erally. We hope you will 
write and tell us about your 
school—what it is doing, what 
it needs to do yet, what you ~ 
are doing to help it. Make % 
your letter short and to the 
point. We don’t care for es- 
says or sermons. You can tell 
your story, we feel sure, in 
500 or 600 words. $5 for the 
best letter; $2.50 each for the 
two next; regular space rates 
for all others. All letters must 
be in our hands by June 25. In 
addition to these letters we 
expect to have some special 
features of more than passing . 
interest. 


THIS ISSUE. 


If you are a subscriber and 




















have a friend who is not but 7 


should be, we shall be glad to © 
send him a copy of this issue 
at your request. Non-sub- 
scribers can obtain copies at | 


| five cents each. 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS 














By TAIT BUTLER. 








F IN the Cotton Belt a mixture of tall meadow 

grass, and alsike, crimson and red clover can 
be made to produce over two tons of hay per acre, 
ds the writer saw on May 29, in southwestern 
Tennessee, it seems ridiculous that we should have 
to buy hay, and yet, at a small railroad station 
only a few miles distant from where this magnifi- 
cent crop was being cut, I saw hay being unloaded 
at a cost of $18 to $20 a ton. 





N A territory so large as that covered by The 

Progressive Farmer, some sections are likely 
to suffer from dry weather while others have too 
much rain; but on land that is at all well- 
drained most crops suffer, one year with another, 
much more from too little moisture than from too 
much. On the poorly drained lands and especially 
with cotton, the reverse is true, for it is a well- 
known fact that we make a better cotton crop in 
a dry year than in a wet one. Or, in other words, 
a moderate rainfall of from 40 to 50 inches a year 
is better for cotton than a heavier rainfall, but in 
the far western part of the Cotton Belt—Texas 
and Oklahoma—even cotton suffers more fre- 
quently from a lack of moisture than from too 
much. 








Advantages and Defects of Concrete 
VIRGINIA reader wishes to know “the gea- 
eral opinion in regard to concrete or cement 


Floors for Stables. 
A floors for dairy barns.”’ 
In this connection it may be well to discuss 


briefly floors in general. The requirements of a 
good floor are given by Eckles as: 


. Impervious to moisture. 

. Sanitary or easily cleaned. 
. Comfortable for the cows. 
. First cost not too great. 

. Durable. 


The materials out of which floors are made are, 
dirt, with wood or cement gutters, wood, brick 
and concrete. 

The first and second conditions named as essen- 
tial to a good floor, at once. exclude the use of 
dirt floors. They are in this day and time gener- 
ally inexcusable. These same first two requisites 
of a good floor also exclude wood as a flooring 
material to a somewhat less positive degree. Wood 
is not impervious to moisture, and unless of the 
best-grade lumber and construction, it is not easily 
cleaned or made sanitary. To make a high-class 
wood floor costs too much, .considered in regard to 
the time it will last. If of good material and 
laid in contact with the ground so that it keeps 
moist all the time, or if laid so there is free circu- 
lation of air beneath, a wood floor may last six or 
ten years; but those of poorer quality and raised 
above the ground, but with no circulation of air 
underneath, may rot out in three or four years. 
Dirt and wood floors while in good condition and 
properly kept may be made comfortable for the 
cows, but this and their lower first cost are about 
their only recommendations; while the practical 
impossibility of keeping them dry and sanitary are 
such serious objections as largely to have exclud- 
ed them from modern sanitary dairy barns. Vit- 
rified bricks have about the same advantages and 
disadvantages possessed by concrete. They must 
be laid on a good foundation and set in cement, 
and unless cheaper than concrete or cement, per- 


haps need not be considered. 
* * & 
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Cement or concrete floors fill all the five re- 
quirements of a good floor stated above, except 
the third. It is generally believed that a concrete 
floor is not comfortable for the cows. Being a 
good conductor of heat these floors are regarded 
as “cold” and many dairymen claim that udder 
troubles are more common on these floors than on 
others. It is doubtful if udder troubles are more 
numerous on such floors, and the writer is of the 
opinion that such is not the case. If the cement 
floor is separated from the ground by a deep layer 
of cinders or some such materials, say a layer six 
to eight inches thick, and the floor is kept well 
bedded, as all floors on which dairy cows are kept 
should be, we think this objection to concrete 
floors for dairy cows disappears almost entirely. 

-Two other objections are offered to concrete 


floors; namely, the slipping of the cows on the 
floor when it is wet and the injury of the knees 
of the cows if they are kept in the stable a large 
part of the time. Both of these objections apply 
with almost equal force to smooth wood fioors. 
The slipping can be largely prevented by finishing 
the cement floor surface slightly rough, or as may 
be finished with a board rather than by troweling 
it down smooth, and both the slipping and the 
bruising of the knees may be partially relieved by 
a liberal use of bedding. 
* * * 

If these objections to concrete floors are thought 
sufficiently important to justify the expense and 
trouble, a movable wood false-floor, or platform, 
might be put on top the concrete floor, which can 
be removed for cleaning. We do not think this is 
necessary or that the expense is justified, but we 
believe that the good qualities of the cement or 
concrete floor so far outweigh its disadvantages 
that it should generally be used in dairy barns. 
Its first cost is only a little greater, and this is 
fully compensated for by its greater durability. 





Loss in Weight of Meat While Curing. 
READER asks: “What will pork lose in 
A weight from the process of curing, salting, 
smoking, etc.? I mean the entire hog, hams, 
shoulders and sides.” 

Matthews in “The Retail Butcher” says: ““Hams 
and shoulders will lose from 6 to 8 per cent, bacon 
will lose 7 to 10 per cent.”’ 

Gray and Summers, Alabama Experiment Sta- 
‘tion Bulletin 166, found that hams kept in brine 
for 52 days lost 4.59 per cent in weight; @uring a 
five-day-dripping period the loss was 5.33 per cent, 
and during a smoking and cooling period of six 
days the loss in weight was also 5.33 per cent, or 
a total during the curing period of 15.25 per cent. 
Hams and shoulders suffered about the same 
shrinkage. After hams were wrapped and sacked 
and kept over the summer for a period of 225 
days, Gray and Summers found that they had lost 
during that time 21.9 per cent in weight. 





Cheaper Feeds Wanted for a Schoci 
Dairy Herd. 

READER who maintains dairy cows in con- 

A nection with a school at which some of the 

students board, writes as follows: ‘‘The cost 

of milk from hay, grain and cottonseed meal is 

very high during the winter. Corn costs $1; rye, 

$1; cottonseed meal, $2, and hay about 75 cents. 

We can grow beets, soy beans and clover. Please 
help us to get a cheaper winter ration.”’ 

We assume that it is meant that the corn and 
rye sell for $1 a bushel, and that the other feeds 
are priced per hundred pounds. If corn and rye 
cost only $1 per hundred and soy beans can be 
grown well, it is no trouble to make a fairly 
cheap ration; but if the prices are per bushel, then 
all those mentioned are high-priced. Assuming, 
as stated, that corn is $1 a bushel, it appears that 
the only chance for a cheaper ration is from the 
feeds which can be grown on the farm. 

With corn at $1 a bushel, silage is correspond- 
ingly more expensive; but considering the facts 
that it is the best succulent feed for winter and 
that in silage the corn stover is used and the 
quantity of high-priced hay necessary is reduced, 
we are inclined to think that silage will be the 
cheapest feed that can be supplied. If this is: not 
provided, then a liberal supply of beets should be 
grown to supply succulence during the winter. 
With these and an abundance of clover hay and 
soy beans a fairly satisfactory and a cheaper ra- 
tion can be supplied than from the high-priced 
feeds now used. Experiments indicate that a 
pound of dry matter in mangels, or beets, is very 
little better than a pound of dry matter in corn 
silage, and corn silage contains more than twice 
as much dry matter per pound of these feeds. It 
is doubtful if a ton of beets can be produced any 
cheaper than a ton of silage and, therefore, we ad- 
vise the use of silage. It is also probable that a 
larger part of the ration can be made up of the 
Silage than of beets. 

Under the conditions stated, we would use from 
40 to 50 pounds of silage per cow per day, or 30 
to 40 pounds of beets, and all the clover and soy 
bean hay she will eat. If the cows will pay for 
grain by the increased milk flow, or if more milk 
must be had without strict regard to cost, then a 
mixture of equal parts of corn and cottonseed meal 
may be fed to the extent that the increased flow of 
milk justifies. bs 





WE NEED BETTER FARM BUILDINGS—AND WE CAN HAVE THEM. 





By Prof. Daniels Scoates, Mississippi A. & M. College. 


O WE need better farm buildings? Are the 
D majority of Southern farmers putting up the 
pest? No. Why? Because the farmer does 

not know the best buildings. 

This is not altogether his fault. The question 
of farm buildings, with the possible exception of 
poultry houses, hog houses, silos, and dairy barns, 
has received little or no attention on the part of 
scientific agriculturists, farm papers, ete. So the 
farmer is not to be blamed for putting up an inade- 
quate structure when he doesn’t know any better, 
and hasn’t had any place to go to get instruction. 
This condition of things, as far as instruction goes, 
is fast changing, and today much investigation is 
being done along farm building lines. The South- 
ern farmer is to have more information on this 
subject. 

The buildings we have may house the stock and 
feed—get them under cover all right, but that 
isn’t the point. The question is: Does every dol- 
lar expended bring back one hundred cents in 
value, and are the buildings housing the stock in 
such a way to bring the greatest returns? 

It is a money proposition. If you don’t believe 
it, look at the amount of money expended each 
year in the different Southern States for farm 
buildings: 


WARING. 6a 208 a pha eraela @ siete aces $6,643,603 
North Carolina. 6 écces eens one owe he 6,075,958 
MT CO OTOUTIE «6.16 0 aces a0 60 whe ers $3,715,755 
WROTE TE oc oo 8 ecere 6a a8) aint e oso 6 46 6,399,622 
VRAIS. 4.5" v0) 0416-9. 09550). 010-10" belo 8 elese 8,685,680 
WESARIRSIOD «<4 ini 05.6005: b adeieie eleva ions 4,300,966 
Hom MGOEOO .<5a%% 215 0 0s 6 aes ew <s 4,596,984 
PREM cg oases clare si8 bse ais 3,306,984 
WORE GE io <a" alee wore OX te ele ane iene 1,634,077 
RUctar ities) btalteta ei eietanaaials 10,977,844 
1 ere as Sree oar et 1,443,110 
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The fact alone that we are spending so much 


money in farm buildings shows the need of study. 

The arrangement of farm buildings both within 
themselves and their relation to each other may 
mean the saving of many dollars each year in 
needless labor. 


The health of people and animals housed should 
be taken into consideration. Yet how many barns, 
houses, etc., on our farms have been built without 
even one thought given to this most vital require- 
ment. Better sanitation on Southern farms could 
easily increase the health of the rural population 
beyond belief; and that would cause land values to 
increase. There is no reason why the South should 
not be as healthy, or even healthier, than any 
other section of the country. Better farm build- 
ings will help a whole lot. 


The comfort of all concerned should be taken 
into account in building. For instance, take the 
hog; you want to house him so that he will be 
comfortable at all times. Yes, make it a pleasure 
for him to live. Why? Because he isa being that 
turns corn into lard, bacon, ham, etc. A being 
that isn’t comfortable is not going to put on fat; 
and if he stays out in the rain, sleeps in a cold 
mudhole, or is uncomfortable in some other way, 
some of the corn is going to try to make him com- 
fortable instead of making him fat. So it will 
cost more to fatten the hog and hence you get 
less profit. 


If it is essential that hogs, horses, and cows 
should be made comfortable, how much more is it 
essential that the farmer’s family should be made 
comfortable. The doing of the housework should 
be made so easy that it becomes a pleasure in- 
stead of drudgery. The arrangement of farm 
buildings should be such as to allow the chores to 
be done with the least amount of labor. Instead 
of the boys wanting to go to the city, they should 
have so many conveniences and pleasures at the 
farm home that the city would lose its charm. 
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~¢9 |What Professor 
wy Massey Says 
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OW shall I rid my cabbage of lice?”’ It is hard 

to get rid of them when they are in multitude 

on plants. Spraying with a strong tobacco decoc- 

tion will help, but if you use tobacco stems heavily 

as a fertilizer in planting the cabbages you will 
not have the lice. 





AM asked: ‘‘Why is it that cowpeas do not 

make seed sometimes?” I do not know, but I 
do know that on very rich land or on low, black, 
swamp land they make great vines and few peas. 
They make more seed on land of moderate fer- 
tility and dry nature, and will usually seed better 
if well supplied with acid phosphate and potash. 





FARMER writes: “I want to tell you that I 

made a complete success with the acre of 
crimson clover sown according to your directions. 
I also had vetch with vines four feet long. Now 
I want to know how to fight the tobacco worms?”’ 
Spray the tobacco with the lead arsenate, thirty 
gallons of water and one pound of arsenate, and 
spray under the leaves as well as on top. 





HAVE three acres in alfalfa,’’ writes a farmer. 

“T cut it five times last summer, and after the 
last cutting the crabgrass grew strongly, and I 
turned the stock in on it until April, and now 
there is little alfalfa left. I want to pasture it 
and prepare it again and sow in the fall.”’ You 
cut the alfalfa too often and then killed it by 
pasturing. Better not cut more than three, or at 
best four, times, and do not pasture it, but leave 
a good growth on the land in the fall, and it will 
Keep ahead of the crabgrass. 





NOTHER reader asks: ‘‘Can I store corn in a 
silo, without cutting, so that it will make good 
ensilage?” I have never tried uncut corn in a 
silo, but have seen it tried by others, and I did 
not like it. There will always be more damaged 
ensilage than where properly cut, and the labor of 
getting it out is worse than pulling corn stalks 
out of a manure pile. It may be gotten out with 
a hay knife or a sharp spade, but I think that the 
damaged silage and the extra labor will soon make 
the price of a citter and power. 





LEASE tell me at once what to do to destroy 
the potato bugs that are killing my potatoes?” 
Thus writes a lady who signs-herself Mrs. T. S., 
and Mrs. T. S. would have had a reply at once by 
‘mail had she signed her name, while it is not pos- 
sible for her to get the information in the paper 
before the bugs have finished the potatoes. Spray 
them with one pound of lead arsenate in thirty 
gallons of water. That is what I have done to my 
potatoes and I know nothing better. Anyone can 
see that I use no one’s name in the paper, but 
always sign your name and give your “t- 
office address. 





FARMER writes: ‘I have a piece of land that 

has not been cultivated for fifteen years, and 
{ expect to plant it in fruit trees next spring, and 
will sow it in peas now to improve the land. 
Should they be sown broadcast or in rows?” I 
would prepare the land well’and put the peas in 
with a wheat drill set to sow two bushels of wheat 
an acre. This will put them in at a uniform 
depth and they will all germinate together and 
make a far better crop than broadcasted and har- 
rowed in. Then as to the fruit trees. Always 
plant fruit trees in the fall in the South. The 
trees have got to make new feeding fibers, and 
our soil does not freeze deeply in winter, and ‘they 
will be making new root hairs ready for the 
swelling buds in the spring, while trees set in the 
spring may swell their buds before there are any 
root-hairs formed, and the tree may be exhausted 
and die before the roots are ready to supply new 
material for growth. Then always plant one-year- 
old trees, and you can head them low down, 
where they should be headed to make low trees 
for spraying. The one-year trees cost less and cost 
less freight and live better than older ones. 





I AM asked: “Can Irish potatoes be grown from 
‘prunes,’ as is done with tomatoes?” Under 
proper conditions, both Irish potatoes and toma- 
toes can be grown from cuttings, and while at 
times the cuttings of tomatoes can be rooted in 
the open ground, I doubt that Irish potatoes can 
be. Many years ago the Early Rose potato was 
sent out for $3 a pound. I bought a pound and 
put them in the propagating bed in a greenhouse, 
and made cuttings as fast as they grew. I did 
this early in January, and by planting time I 
had a greenhouse full of piants in four-inch pots. 
and enough to plant an acre. It paid to do this 


under the conditions of a very high price, but 


would not pay at the usual price of potatoes, for’ 


when my crop was grown they were worth $15 a 
barrel. When the Trophy tomato was sent out I 
paid $5 for twenty seeds, and sowed them in the 
greenhouse in January. Seventeen came up, and 
I made cuttings of these and had 150 plants in 
spring and sold eighteen of them for fifty cents 
each, and planted the rest. That paid, too; but 
under usual~conditions I had rather depend on 
seed for tomatoes. 





HAVE no silo,” writes a farmer, “but I want 

succulent feed for my cows, and sowed some 
seeds of mangel wurzels, but in the dry weather 
they have‘not come up well. Will it do to replant 
them the first of June?” Yes, there will be time 
enough to make the crop. But the best succulent 
crop in winter is corn ensilage, and it does not 
cost a great deal to build a stave silo as I have 





THREE LITTLE SERMONS FOR 
HOUSE-BUILDERS. 





HE average country home is a misnomer. 
The builder gets his model from the city av- 
enue. He has not studied the house from the 
country standpoint. A house in the city is related 
only to streets and toother houses, but the country 
house ought to be mainly related tothe landscape, 
the orchard, the garden,and the. outlook. The 
land-owner should live all over his land, getting 
his life as well as his living in the garden and or- 
chard. This does not mean that architecture is 
out of place in the country ; only that it ought to 
be country architecture. 
x * % 

There should be no back side to a house. It 
should front all ways, only with a different outlook; 
for there is no direction in which you will not find 
the beautiful,and the most beautiful very often lies 
right in the rear of a country house, where there 
are slop holes and shiftlessness which spoil every- 
thing. You ought to be able to walk around a 
house in the country without distress, or catching 
a bad odor, and there ought to be an equally 
cheé¥ful welcome for you with porches and _bal- 
conies, on all sides. Around the kitchen door 
particularly there should be neatness and sweet- 
ness. 

Good air and good water should be provided 
throughout the whole house. A bathroom is an 
absolute requirement, not for delicate bathing, but 
for plenty of splashing and fun—a_ place for chil- 
dren to learn the love of cleanliness. Make the 
windows large and let them swing or slide. There 
should be at least one fireplace in every country 
house, and inthe Southern States it should be 
one of the main features of a home.--E. P. Powell. 











shown. You can grow corn and store it for one- 
third the cost you will incur in producing beets 
of the same weight, and the beets are no better 
than the corn silage, and in my experience not so 
good, while the storing and feeding is far more 
troublesome than the storing and feeding en- 
silage. The extra expense of growing and storing 
and feeding roots will soon pay for a silo. Years 
ago I tried both the same season. I made a very 
fine crop of beets and also a good crop of ensilage 
corn for the silos. I found that I produced a ton 
of corn at a cost of $1 and that a ton of mangels 
cost me $3, and the keeping and preparing for 
feeding the roots was vastly more labor than tak- 
ing out the ensilage and feeding it, while the ton 
of beets gave me no more results than the ton of 
ensilage. Englishmen coming to this country are 
always enthusiastic on root crops, “because they 
have always been accustomed to them in England 
where our great forage crop, Indian corn, cannot 
be grown. But in our climate corn will always 
beat root crops. 





Once Again, Oats and Wheat Do Not 
Turn to Cheat. 


‘To cheat question bobs up invariably every 





spring. A demonstration agent correspond- 
ent writes: 


“What causes cheat? A field that was in 
wheat last year, with no cheat, was sown 
again in October, and now cheat has develop- 
ed. The wheat was not grazed and is a better 
crop than it was last year. Farmers ask me 
all sorts of questions, but to tell them what 
cheat comes from is too much for me.’’ 


If they asked you what bluegrass, or timothy 
or crimson clover come from, you would tell them 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


at once, ‘‘From seed.’ Now, cheat is as distinct 
and pure a grass as bluegrass or timothy. It is 
an annual grass and comes only from seed and in 
no other way. If there were no cheat seed in the 
wheat sown, there were plenty in the soil down 
too deep to germinate till the wheat stubble was 
re-plowed and brought them up in reach of the 
warmth of the sun. Cheat is Bromus secalinus, 
and if there is no cheat seed in the soil and none 
are sown with the grain, there will be no cheat, 
no matter what happens to the wheat -or oats. 
The seed of cheat looks very, much like a small 
grain of oats, and can easily be sown with oats 
when the farmer thinks he has clean seeed. You 
cannot possibly produce cheat if you sow none of 
the seed and there are none already in the soil. 
Perfectly clean wheat or oats, sown in perfectly 
clean land will make wheat or oats and never a 
plant of cheat, for you cannot grow cheat except 
from cheat seed. 

The most amazing thing is that men of intelli- 
gence will puzzle over the appearance of cheat 
and never bother their brains about any other 
grass that may come among their grain. They 
know that crabgrass come from seed, and never 
imagine that crabgrass gets there in any other 
way, and yet they think there is some mystery 
about cheat, which makes such an abundance of 
seed. ‘‘Whatsover a man soweth, that he shall 
reap,” is as true with cheat as with any other 
plant. Therefore please tell your farmers that 
cheat grass grows from cheat seed only, and never 
from anything but cheat seed. 

Now I suppose that a dozen men will write 
to me that they know better. You never find 
cheat in spring oats, simply because spring-sown 
cheat seed will not get into head with the oats, as 
the plant needs a longer season. 


The Garden in June. 


A S FAST as one sowing of snap beans is fairly 





up, sow more and keep this up till late 
August, so that you will have a regular suc- 
cession of beans. Then, having a lot of green 
pods just before frost, gather them and pack down 
in brine in stone jars, and you can take them out 
in winter and soak in fresh water over night and 
have them the next day almost as good as fresh 
ones. 
* * 2 
Plant late Irish potatoes late in the month. 
Make deep furrows and cover them lightly and 
then work the soil to them as they grow till level, 
and cultivate perfectly level, as at this time of the 
year we need to conserve the moisture, and do not 
hill up as we do early potatoes. Get seed potatoes 
that have been kept in cold storage and they will 
do better than old sprouted and shriveled ones. 
* * * 


Plant succession crops of Stowell’s Evergreen 
and Country Gentleman sugar corn till August 
first to keep up a succession. Pull up the stalks 
as the ears are used and feed them and you will 
have clear ground for later crops. 

* * * 


As onions ripen, pull them and let them lie all 
day in the sun. Then put in a hot dry place, a 
loft, for instance, and let them cure with the tops 
on till needed for use or sale. They will lie lighter 
with the dry tops on and will not sprout so easily. 
When cyred, remove them to a cool, dark place, 
the coolest place you can find. 

* * @ 


Sow seed of parsnips and salsify any time dur- 
ing June and early July. They will make better 
roots than sown early in spring, as is the practice 
North. They make their best growth from early 
fall till Christmas and are perfectly hardy. 

* * * 


Sow now seed of the Half-Long Danvers carrot. 
These will make fine roots by fall and can be left 
standing in the rows where they grew and seem 
to get sweeter for the frost. You can also sow 
now seed of the Blood Turnip beets and treat them 
in the.same way for winter use. - 

* * * 


Eggplants need light and rich soil, and I find 
that they do better with good commercial fertil- 
izer and a side-dressing of nitrate of soda than 
with manure. Being very tender, I do not set 
them out till June. 

* * * 

If you are training tomatoes to stakes, strict 
attention must be paid to pinching out the suckers 
and keeping them to one stem. Seed of tomatoes 
sown early in June will make a good succession 
to the early ones that are apt to fail in the mid- 
summer heat. 

* $ 

In the flower garden, as the tops of the nar- 
cissus and hyacinths and tulips turn yellow, lift 
them and dry them and store for replanting in 
the fall, and fill the beds with annuals grown from 
seed. I plant China aster on the bulb beds and 
get fine late flowers. 
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GET AN ARCHITECT %O DESIGN YOUR HOUSE. 





You, or at Least Give You Bet- 


ter Returns for the Money You Spend. 


How He Will Save Money for 
HEN you build a new house, 
get an architect to draw the 


| ; plans for you. Don’t let him 


sit in his office, either, and fix up a 
plan for a house on a site he has 
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will not give you a lot of “gimcrack- 
ery” and ‘“ginger-bread,’ such as 
some house-builders delight in. This 
stuff has small excuse anywhere and 
least of all in the country. The 
farmhouse 
should be 
built with 
Tl long lines 
4 and few an- 
gles and 
corners. 
Such a house 
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two-story house. [ew we light long after one of 











never seen and of which he has no 
idea. If you cannot have him come 
out and look over the grounds and 
plan a house to suit the surroundings 
—and this is surely the best thing to 
do—by all means have some good 
pictures made of the place where ycu 
wish to build, so that he can form 
an adequate idea of the sort of place 
in which the house will be located, 
and design for you a house that will 
not be a misfit. 

Yes, we know that @ competent 
architect will charge you something 
for his services—more perhaps than 
you will think them worth; but if he 
is really competent and if you lave 
no special knowledge of house-build- 
ing, the investment will be a good 
one. This is true even tho you are 
building a house of very moderate 
cost, say $1,600 or more. 

The ordinary farmhouse is not 
well designed, either as regards out- 
side appearance or inside arrange- 
ment. Many farmers build houses 
without even taking the trouble to 
study the question seriously. They 
follow some plan in general use, or 
else evolve one of their own, and so 
fail in many cases to get such a 
house as they should have for the 
money expended. <A house is built 
to last a long time; the building of 
it nearly always means considerable 
expenditure; if badly done, the in- 
jury is continuous and often cumu- 
lative. Such an enterprise deserves 
more consideration than is usually 
given it. 

Here are some of the ways in 
which the architect can help you: 

In the first place, he can make 
your house look better. A house may 
look well in one location and not in 
another. Hence, what we said about 
fitting the house to its surroundings. 
An architect knows how to take the 
environment into consideration; the 
average carpenter or contractor does 
not. Again the up-to-date architect 





the ‘‘fancy’”’ kind has become an eye- 
sore and a weariness to the flesh. 
Again, your architect, if he is real- 
ly competent, will give you a house 
with plenty of light and ventilation. 
He will not tolerate such arrange- 
ments as, for example, one sent in 
for this issue by a good friend of 
me 1A 1 ee 
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The Progressive Farmer. In this 
plan there was a living-room 13x18 
feet, with roc.n" on three sides of 
it and only two«windows in one end. 
Think of a liviuig-room in which you 
might be asked to sit 18 feet away 
from the light! 

Your architect will know how to 
give you plenty of porch room and 
where to put your sleeping porches 
so that they will not injure the looks 
of the house; and these two things 
every Southern farmhouse should 
have. 

Again, he can tell you what mate- 
rials to use, and this is an important 
point. It does not pay to put poor 
materials into a dwelling house; and 
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most convenient house imaginable; 
but still it seems reasonable to us 
that a man who makes the planning 
of houses his special business is 
more likely to build a really conven- 
ient house than the man—or even 
the woman—new to the business. 
Certainly some house-builders ‘‘play 
the wild” in this particular. One of 
the plans sent in for this issue puts 
the kitchen right in the middle of the 
house. Another separates the kitch- 
en from the dining-room by a hail 
and a passageway past a_ built-in 
pantry. Think of the extra work 
this means for the cook. A common 
idea is to put the bathroom back of 
or alongside the kitchen instead of 
by the bedrooms, where it belongs. 


More than this, the architect is 
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inside ceiling, or upon 
weatherboarding and 
plastering to keep 
the house comfort- 

-4 Storm sheeting, tar- 

4 paper and double floor- 

| ing will pay in your 

ae house and the cost will 

nt l le ay imagine. An 

“j architect might save 

am you his charge on the 

roof alone; for a leak- 

abomination. 

Your architect 
will keep you from 
wasting space, too. 
just how much 
has been spent for 
useless Space in 
one of these old- 
with a practically 
useless hall run- 
ning all the way 
through it? Halls 

‘times, of course; 
there are entirely 
too many of them. 

Look at the ac- 


able is false economy, 
not be as great as you 
ing roof is an enduring 
Did you ever think 
fashioned houses 
.|. arenecessary some- 
companying floor 
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| { plans, re-drawn 

— i from designs of 

It! . | Mr. W. T. Warren, 

ch VW of Birmingham, 

we eh re i Ala., and see how, 

f it is possible to 

{Floor Pee a ' make all the house 

plan ak gett]. useful and still 
one- | have it convenient. 

story Hi | Finally your architect will proba- 
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than you would. We know most peo- 
ple believe that they can outline the 


likely to know of the little things 
that make for easier work and more 
comfort—the built-in bookcases and 
cupboards, the easier flights of steps, 
and the various details of construc- 
tion that seem so small but count so 
much in the course of years. 

So, we say again: If you are going 
to build a house, get an architect to 
help you. If you cannot do this, at 
least remember the few points to 
which we have called attention here, 
and keep in mind the fact that the 
building of a house is an important 
matter and that good business dic- 
tates that you spend some time and 
thought in planning before you spend 
any money in the actual building. 





In locating the house, don’t put it 
too close to the main road. Have it 
at least 100 feet away. When you 
get it too close dust comes into the 
house, and you sacrifice the privacy 
of the home to a certain extent. 
Houses too close to the road do not 
look well and are not as valuable. 
Notice this next time you drive to 
town. Provide a windbreak.and lots 
of trees for shade. Have the main 
highway in view from certain win- 
dows in the house.—Prof. Scoates. 





Foundations are important. The 
best foundation for a house is a good 
cellar wall. With stones, sand, brick 
and cement as cheap and plentiful as 
we find them in the South, there is no 
excuse for using wood blocks for a 
foundation. A house standing on 4 
good wall is many times less liable 
to be wrecked by wind.—A. M. Wor- 
den. 
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FOUR THINGS THAT HELP MAKE A GOOD FARMHOUSE. 





They Are (1) a Good Basement, 


(2) a Well-Lighted Attic, (3) 


a Water Supply, and (4) a Neat Exterior and Attractive Grounds. 





By Prof. M. E. Sherwin, North Carolina A. & M. College. 


good farmhouse are often left 

out of consideration. These are: 
first, a bright and roomy basement; 
second, a well-lighted house with a 
well-lighted atttic; third, water un- 
der pressure which will allow of 
kitchen and bathroom conveniences, 
and a sanitary sewage disposal; and 
fourth, a house attractive in design 
and surroundings. 

There are some localities where 
basements are hardly practicable. 
Probably where quicksand and water 
are found close to the surface, the 
digging and walling of a basement 
would be considerable trouble and 
expense and might never be satisfac- 
tory. But under other conditions a 
basement is very useful and is the 
cheapest part of the house. The cot- 
tage shown in the illustration has a 
seven-foot basement, 32 by 36 feet, 
with solid concrete walls, which also 
serve as the cottage foundation. The 
entire cost of this was only about 
$150. It is very well constructed, 
and yet one cannot build a barn of 
that size for the same price. 

Why is a basement so inexpensive? 
Because it does not need a roof; the 
house covers it. The only expense is 
for excavation, walls and floor. In 
the basement just mentioned, a dirt 
floor remained perfectly dry all 
through the past winter, tho in some 
localities a cement floor would be a 
necessity to keep the water out. As 
the walls serve as the foundation for 
the house, the cost given above, $150, 
is really more than the basement 
should be charged with. 


Fre things that help to make a 


Many Uses of the Basement. 

But some people think a basement 
is unsanitary. Yes, some people’s 
basements are unsanitary, either be- 
cause filth is allowed to accumulate 
in them or because they are not 
lighted and ventilated. A dark un- 
ventilated basement is simply a hole 
in the ground and should not be un- 
der the house. 

What are the uses of a basement? 
It may be that one will want a fur- 
nace to heat the house. If so, the 
basement is the place for this. If 
one does not have a furnace but 
sticks to several good, cheery fire- 
places, the basement is still the place 
to store a big lot of fuel in the dry. 
With fuel in the basement, one need 
never go out in the rain to the wood- 
shed, or to the pile under the open 
sky, to get wood for the fireplace or 
the kitchen stove. And if the kind- 
ling has not been brought in the 
night before—well, it is perfectly 
dry in the basement and only a step 
down there and back. 

The basement is an excellent place 
for the laundry tubs, because it is 
always cool in summer and warm in 
winter. It is also the most economi- 
cal place for the acetylene generator, 
if you use that kind of light. In this 
case, the basement saves the con- 
struction of a frost-proof out-build- 
ing and gives the generator the most 
convenient place possible. 

Because of the even temperature in 
the basement it is a good place to 
store certain fruits and vegetables. 
Kitchen supplies, which the farmer 
more than the city man needs to 
keep on hand in large quantities, can 
be safely stored here to the relief of 
the kitchen and pantry shelves. 

A work-shop is not in the least out 
of place in one bright corner of the 
basement. The boys will not mind 
working on rainy days if they have 
a good shop to work in. 

One more good point about a base- 
ment: it does away forever with ex- 
tremely cold floors in the winter, and 
it adds to the comfort of the house 
in the summer. 


Have the Attic Well Lighted. 
Plenty of light in a house is essen- 


tial to good health and cheer. 
helps also in early rising. I can see 
to shave by natural light at five 
o’clock on cloudy mornings at this 
time of year in any corner of any 
room in my house. And at night the 
acteylene light makes it almost 
equally bright. We use acetylene for 
both light and cooking and find it 
very satisfactory. 

Many houses are built which could 
have fine attics, except that the all- 
important light is omitted. The 
builder of many such houses seems 
to have thought of windows in the 
attic as just an unnecessary expense, 
or else not to have considered them 
at all. It seems to me to be less ex- 
pensive to let daylight into the attic 
than to carry a kerosene light there, 


It 


The illustration shows the work of 
home-making just-begun. The house 
is practically completed but the 
grounds around it must be taken in 
hand. We want lots of grass and 
must have it. We want a few paths, 
not straight but along easy lines; 
and we want some bushes and shrub- 
bery set in the right places. lLead- 
ing to the house and barn, we want 
a road of which the following is re- 
quired. It must look like a park drive; 
it must have an easy grade; it must 
not cut right through the front lawn; 
it must not cut the fields in small, odd 
pieces. And as these requirements 
were made before either house or 
barn was built but while the hill was 
still in second-growth pine and 
broomsedge, they will not be hard to 
fulfil. A little foresight in a case 
like this is better than hindsight, be- 
cause it can always be made to give 
a beautiful landscape of just a “‘hill.’”’ 
None of the things needed to make a 
beautiful landscape are expensive; 
most of them ean be taken from the 
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just as it is easier to walk upstairs 
to the attic than to climb through 
a hole in the ceiling. 

The attic, when well lighted, is an 
ideal storage place. Tho the temper- 
ature may not be so even as in the 
basement, the air is drier, and hence 
the attic is the place to put away pa- 
pers, pictures, clothing, etc., which 
might be injured by moisture. Under 
the roof is a fine place to build cabi- 
nets to contain these things. The 
cabinets may be made to occupy what 
would otherwise be waste space, and 
will square up the sides of the attic 
room. Such an attic room makes a 
fine play-room, and may often be put 
to use aS a very desirable: sleeping- 
room. But only when well-lighted 
is an attic worthy of the name. 


Don't Forget the Water Supply. 


Farmers are coming to recognize 
water under pressure in both house 
and barn as the most economical. It 
is so convenient to have the water 
where you want it without having to 
carry it; and the saving in time pays 
the extra expense. Water under pres- 
sure makes possible at low initial cost 
a system of sewage disposal, than 
which there is no better in any city. 
We are using underground cement- 
walled, septic tanks, which prepare 
the sewage for distribution in the 
soil by means of drain tile. The 
housewife on the farm has long been 
éntitled to running water in the 
kitchen, and the whole family can 
appreciate the comfort of a well ap- 
pointed bathroom. 


Make the Outside Attractive. 


A home attractive in appearance 
does not necessarily cost any more 
than a severely plain or an unattrac- 
tive one. Because one lives in the 
country where there is perhaps much 
natural beauty in scenery is no ex- 
cuse for lack of attention to beauti- 
ful house surroundings and graceful 
lines about the house and lawn. 


tWIN’S HOUSE. 


woods. The 
little ‘“‘gray 
matter” 
that is 
needed will 
develop it- 
self when 
one gets to 
planning in 
earnest on 
the most at- 
tractive ar- 
rangement. 

When we 
eet our 
farm homes 
made con- 
venient, 
modern,and 
attractive, 
the people 
in the cities 
will have 
nothing ‘‘on 
us.”” What 
they will 
have that 
we have not 
are the congestion, the hubbub, and 
the dust—things that we can live 
happily without. 











If I were locating farm buildings, 
I should consider first the accessi- 
bility to the work of the farm. The 
farmer goes to town once or twice a 
week, he goes to work many times 
each day, some days. So the build- 
ings should be located in a central 
part of the cultivated lands. How 
often we see them located in a cor- 
ner of the farm or perched on top of 
a hill with a big haul from the fields 
up to the barns and cribs. A good 
elevation is no doubt more healthful 
than a low flat one or a narrow val- 
ley. It is also cooler in the summer 
if open to the southwest winds. A 
low site is often hot in the summer 
and may be unhealthful if near a 
marsh or stagnant water where mos- 
quitoes and malaria are plentiful.— 
A. M. Worden. 





I think that every Southern home 
should have a sleeping porch, and 
that porch fully screened in, to keep 
out mosquitoes, flies, ete. I would 
also have on the first floor a large 
porch that I could use for a dining- 
room and also for a living-room. I 
think that this would be a good plan 
for Southern people to live out of 
doors as much as possible, and take 
the advantage that the open air gives. 
—Prof. Daniels Scoates. 





In case the interior is not to be 
plastered or ceiled, the use of ordi- 
nary drop-siding is not desirable, as 
it does not keep out wind, mosqui- 
toes, flies or other insects. It takes 
a hot fire to beat the frost line back 
on cold days, as I found by sad ex- 
perience last winter. Building paper 
tacked on the studding helped some. 
—Chas. H. Cowles, Irvington, Ala. 





“Make your 


neighborhood a 
neighborhood.” 


reading 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


CONCRETE ON THE FARM. 


Some of the Many Purposes For 
Which It Can Be Used, and Some 
Simple Directions For Mixing. 


HIS has been ‘called the “concrete 

age” and the title seems to fit. 
Concrete is being more senerally 
used every year, and people are findg- 
ing it a useful building materia] 
for everything from hog troughs to 
dwelling houses. This use is certain 
to increase as the years go by and 
lumber continues to increase in 
price. The first cost of concrete is 
being generally brought down to a 
level with that of other building ma- 
terials and, properly made, a con- 
crete building is practically everlast- 
ing. 

The farmer can make his own con- 
crete, too. The mixing of the sand, 
stone and cement is a comparatively 
simple matter. More trouble is some 
times found in the making of the ne- 
cessary forms; but ordinarily any 
carpenter who knows his business 
can make them with ease. The Na- 
tional Association of Cement Manu- 
facturers with headquarters at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., sends out many press 
circulars showing just how to make 
many farm buildings and conven- 
iences out of concrete. Any farmer 
can obtain from this association such 
information he may wish about con- 
crete as a building material. There 
is also a Farmers’ Bulletin—No. 235, 
“Cement Mortar and Concrete’— 
which may be had free by writing the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Washing- 
D.C: 

The following directions for mix- 
ing concrete are taken from a press 
bulletin of the Colorado Agricultural 
College: 


“Today, cement can be success- 
fully used on the farm in the 
place of wood in the construc- 
tion of floors, troughs, gutters, 
tanks, ditches, dams, walks, 
posts, building blocks, ete. 

“Use nothing but the best ce- 
ment that can be obtained. It 
should be in a fine, powdery con- 
dition and contain no lumps. Ce- 
ment should be stored in a dry 
place, as dampness is an element 
of great danger. 

“The sand used should be 
clean, sharp and not too fine. It 
should be free from loam or 
clay, as these will tend to de- 
stroy the adhesive quality and 
to retard the setting of the ce- 
ment. By sharp sand, we mean 
that the edges of the grains 
must be sharp and not round or 
worn off, as will often be the 
case in sand found in the bed of 
a stream. Coarse sand is better 
than fine sand. Fine sand, even 
if clean, makes a poor mortar or 
concrete. 

“The water used should be 
clean and free from acids or al- 
kalies. 

“There are two general class- 
es of mixtures, the tamped, or 
dry, and the poured, or wet. For 
the tamped add just enough wa- 
ter, so that when all the con- 
crete is in the form or mold and 
is well tamped, water will show 
on the surface. This kind of a 
mixture is usually used for 
floors, sidewalks, etc. For the 
wet or poured mixture, enough 
water is added to make it thin 
enough to pour from a pail. 
This is poured into the mold, 
and the mold must be left on it 
long enough for the mixture to 
set, which is from one to two 
days of summer weather. This 
last mixture is adapted to use 
in the construction of fence 
posts, watering troughs, foun- 
dations, ete. 

“For ordinary farm construc- 
tion, as the making of floors, 
foundations, walks, etce., the fol- 
lowing proportion is recom- 
mended: 1 part cement, 2% 
parts clean sharp sand, and 5 

(Continued on page 15.) 
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HOUSES OUR READERS HAVE BUILT. 








HOW AN OLD TENANT HOUSE WAS MADE OVER. 


HE enclosed sketches ‘show how 
we remodeled an ordinary tenant 
house into a modern and comfortable 
dwelling. The old house was the or- 
dinary box-type house, two rooms 
16x16 in the main part of the house 
and two rooms in she@ part 8x16. 
The two larger rooms were ceiled 
overhead but the balance of the 
house was rough. The roof was good 
and the chimneys and graming were 
good, so we thought we would utilize 
them if possible. 

We had a small saw mill near the 
place and lots of gum trees on the 
place and the mill would saw our logs 
for us for one-half of the lumber, or 


Hanne 


all the framing and rough lumber 
that went into the construction of the 
house sawed in that manner. 

We hired a competent man to do 
the framing and helped in the rough 
work, flooring and other jobs where 
it did not require a skilled’ workman. 
This reduced the labor item consid- 
erable. Also we finished the out- 
side and painted it at once. Some of 
the rooms that we wanted to paper 
we used drop-siding reversed in- 
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stead of ceiling, which makes 
as good a wall as the ceiling 
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and is much cheaper. The 
outside is covered with drop- 
siding and the old part was 
covered right over the old 
+ sides. 

As to conveniences, all the 
Tclosets have shelves and the 
pantry is shelved all around 
and to the ceiling. While 
framing, we put a 15-barrel 
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galvanized tank in the attic 
over the pantry, where: it 
would. have plenty of sup- 
+port from the studding, and 
while we have not the wa- 
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$5 a thousand, so we got our logs 
and hauled them to the mill and had 


ter piped to it yet, we expect 

to supply our bathroom and 

kitchen from it at an 

early date. W. R. HOSFORD.° 
Winona, Miss. 





A CONVENIENT AND ECONOMICAL FARMHOUSE. 


S THE roofing and. floor is the 

most expensive part of a house, 
when we built our new home we 
planned to secure a free circulation 
of air for comfort during hot weath- 
er, without, the’ popular wide hall, 
which while delightful in summer is 
cold in winter and expensive because 
of the material it requires. 

Our house faces south. By refer- 
ring to plan of house, it will be seen 
that location of rooms and doors and 
windows is such as to give good ven- 
tilation, doors and windows being 
placed opposite each other where 
possible, and each room having win- 
dows on two or three sides, admit- 
ting plenty of breeze in summer, no 
matter from which direction it comes. 
In winter, it is snug and warm and 
we are perfectly comfortable with 
less fuel than required when one has 
the wide hall. 

The arrangement of rooms is most 
convenient, no unnecessary steps be- 
ing required in doing housework, and 
there is not a foot of waste space in 
the house. Every dollar spent for 
material and construction was made 
to count. The upstairs rooms corre- 





spond with those below. The house 
is heated with stoves. The stovepipe, 
instead of going into a chimney in 
same room, passes through what is 
known as a stovepipe register, placed 
in opening cut through ceiling of 
lower room and floor of upper one, 
and goes into chimney near the ceil- 
ing. In that way the upper room is 
warmed as comfortable, with no ex- 
tra fuel or work at all. Even in cold- 
est weather, a stove in dining-room 
and one in mother’s room warm ¢he 
sitting-room and the two bedrogms 
above, keeping the five rooms per- 
fectly comfortable with two fires, 
consuming less fuel than one grate 
or fireplace, saving expense and work 
and giving more comfort. 

A swing-door between dining-room 
and kitchen opens either way with a 
touch, at once swinging into position, 
so that it keeps heat and odors from 
dining-room. 

Instead of a pantry, the kitchen is 
equipped with a large cupboard from 
floor to ceiling, having three sets of 
double doors. It is five feet ten inch- 
es wide. The lower part two feet, 


ten inches high, is 20 inches deep, 


with two doors. 
side is space for flour bar- 
rel. On the other, shelves 
holding bread-box, and all 
cooking utensils. Above, 
the cupboard is only 14 
inches deep and is divided 

into upper and lower sec- | 
tion, with double doors to 

each. On one side the three [- 
large_- shelves 
hold dishes, and 
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dish and hand 
towels. On the 
other are. kept 
food materials 


such as tea, cof- : 
fee, rice, meal, Bed Froom 
sugar, spices, and 

everything need- chimney 


ed. The top cup- 
board contains 
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jelly, canned and 
preserved fruits, 
etc. We like the 
large cupboard 








SECOND FLOOR OF MRS. EVERTS’ HOUSE.’ 
Focing Seuth. 
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much better than ) O 
a pantry, as it is: 
so much more 
easily kept clean, 
thus saving many 
steps. 

The stairway 
rises half its 
height to a land- 
ing, the upper 
flight of steps as- } 
cending opposite, 
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sucis @) i Siting room Mothers Froom 
giving entrance | 

to center of up- 

per floor. This ar- T 

rangement saves , 
space and makes | = 

the stairway eas- - L t tek 

ier to ascend. We 

would make no Passage ed 
change in the 1220". « 18:0" 12-0" » 1220" 
house, unless it mice 

would be to build Dining Froom Sewing Frocm 

a grate in~ the ond Den 
dining - room to z 

use in fall and Landing | 
spring. When ome piawkcnee eeu 
bui]t in 1904, the Gistern 

house of nine ‘a || Gollerg soit ales eae 
rooms, with cis- SO" Mid bss ae 7'O ce: 


terns, co-s-t less 
than $1,000, but 
would cost, per-— ) 










haps a half more 
at present prices. 
MRS. C. S. EVERTS. 











FIRST FLOOR OF ‘MRS. EVERTS’ HOUSE. 





A Good Cheap Tenant House. 
HIS neat little cottage has two 
rooms, 14x18 and 12x18, and a 
porch 6x26... The arrangement of 


doors and windows make both rooms ,, 


well ventilated and lighted, besides 
being just where they are needed. 
It will be noticed from the pictures 
that five of the openings are half win- 
dows and three full). windows with 
two doors. The 12x18 room may be 
divided into two rooms. This little 
house will be thoroughly comfortable 
in every respect and adds materially 
to the appearance of the farm. 
H. L. D. HUGHES. 
Danville, Ga. 
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The Farmer and His Barns. 








Tee Scriptures tell us of a cers 
tain rich man whose fields 
brought forth abundantly so 

that he had no where to bestow his 

fruits, and who proposed to himself 
to tear down his old barns and build 
greater and then take his ease, hav- 
ing much goods laid uy for many 
days. But this man, we are told was 

a fool, and that night was his soul 

required of him. 

He was not a fool, however, be- 
cause he planned: to build greater 
barns, but because- he had planned 
for himself long years of idleness 
and gluttony. We trust that no 
reader of olirs has any such ideal of 
life as this man had—a life of use- 


consider it only a bit of common 
sense. to talk the matter over with 
other farmers and with competent 
builders, who would likely know 
more of the subject than he does. For 
all this, however, he does not think 
it out of place to talk over the mat- 
ter of barns generally with the read- 
ers of The Progressive Farmer, and 
to pass on a few of his experiences 
and ‘ideas. 

In the“first place, then, we are 
printing on this page some drawings 
and descriptions of various kinds of 
barns. We do not present any. of 
these as models to be followed ex- 
actly, for it is likely that any of them 
could be improved wpon. It is hoped, 
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FLOOR PLAN OF MR. SPRADLEY’S BARN, 


(See Pags 14.) 





lessness and selfish indulgence—but 
we do trust there are many who are 
like him in planning to build greater 
barns. For surely larger barns and 
better barns—better shelter for 
stock and feed, and better conven- 
iences for the stockmen and feeder— 
are sadly needeg on many Southern 
farms. 

We would no more attempt to tell 
a farmer what kind of barn to build 
or how much of it than we would at- 
tempt to tell ‘him what kind of house 
to build and how much to spend on 
it. Unless we knew his circumstances, 
such advice would be worse than 
useless, and even if we knew all these 
things we would not feel competent 
to give instruction on this point. 
Frankly, if the writer were going to 
build a barn for himself, he would 


tho, that these plans may_ offer sug- 
gestions which will be of value to 
other readers. Let us look for-a min- 
ute at some of the features these 
plans embody. 

The round barn will be a new type 
to most readers, we expect; but it is 
worth considering by dairymen and 
others who keep a great many cattle. 
The information given on page 14 
should be of service to anyone wish- 
ing to build this type of barn. 

The plan sent in by Mr. Hamlin is 
of a good general type much in favor. 
The open driveway through a barn 
is subject to much criticism as a 
waste of space, and it is unquestion- 
ably true that the man who builds a 
barn of this type covers a lot of 
ground for the amount of actual barn 
space he gets. Still the driveway is 
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BARN OF 8S. M. STANLEY, 
This barn is 56 feet long by 36 feet wide. 
The higher the walls, the more hay room, The 


horses and three wagons. 


BELFAST, ARK. 
It will shelter ten head of 


stalls can be made larger if desired. All feedstuff may be put in the barn 
at the back end of the barn—So Mr, Stanley Writes us. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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ROUND BARN. 





se convenient and has so many. emer- 
gency uses that it is not to be con- 
demned altogether... Certainly every 
barn should* have a shed or shelter 
of some kind under which loaded 
wagons could be driven to escape 
showers or to remain of nights. The 


+ man who attempts te make an imple- 


A South Carolina Farmer's Barn 
Plan. , 


SEND a plan of a 12-stall stable? 
built some years ago. It was 40x 
55 feet, having a driveway 15 feet 


- wide, so that a eart could be driven® 


in and turned around, or backed to 
the door of the stall to be load 
when the stalls needed cleaning. The 
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IND VIEW OF MR. HAMEIN’S BARN. 
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FLOOR PLAN OF MR. HAMLIN’S BARN. 





ment. shed of such driveway or shed 
is, however, only adding to life’s al- 
ready abundant supply of troubles. 
The plan sent in by Mr. Spradley 
has the advantage of compactness 
and of the utilization of all space. 
A barn like this 
made with a good 
mow and a hay 
chute near the 
outer end of the ( 
central walkway 
will be found very 
convenient. We | % 7m 
question, however, 
whether it is 
worth while to 
have a box stall 
for every animal 
kept. The narrow 
stall saves a lot of 
space and work- 
stock can be made 
just as comforta- 
ble in it’ as in a 
box stall. 

The combina- 
tion crib and barn 
plan submitted by 
Mr. Stanley is-a 
little out of the 
usual order. Parts 
of it we like and 
part we do not. 
The narrow pass- 
way for the stock 
does not appeal 
to us. 

We have scaree- 
ly started on this 
subject of barns. 
We should like to 
enter a plea for a 
more general use 
of concrete about 
the barn, especial- 
ly the Gairy 
barn; for more 
light than is of- 
ten given; for a 
more careful stop- 
ping of cracks 
and chinks along # 
with better sys- 
tems of ventila- 
tion; for more such labor-saving de- 
vices as hay forks, manure carriers, 
watering troughs and convenient 
wells or cisterns; for more attention 
to outside looks and especially more 
paint. We should also like to pro- 
test a little against the bank barn, 
and against any dark or clammy 
stable into which the sunlight cannot 
reach. But the subject of farm build- 
ings is one of perpetual timeliness 
and we hope to have all these sub- 
jects discussed from time to time by 
and for our readers. 


the gangway, and raised by pulleys: 
and weights, going up when opened. 
The racks were built on outside of} 
stalls and high enough to be out of 
the way of carts, a double rack to” 
each pair of stalls. The feed box on 
the gangway end of the stall, a feed” 
hole in the stall just above the box, ™ 
so that the feed could be seen from} 
the gangway, or easily reached with® 
the hand. Double doors at each end™ 
of the gangway, one-half of each® 
door being closely boarded, with the ™ 

(Continued on page 14.) a 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 








A Boy Who Can Cook. 


Y FATHER had a fine cow and 

she died when her little heifer 
calf was only four days old, and my 
father let me have the calf to raise. 
I soon taught her to drink milk out 
of a pan. She grew fine and found 
a fine heifer calf before she was three 
years old. I named my cow “‘Maude” 
and her calf “May.” 

I dearly love to have things of my 
own and care for them. Father is 
always willing to let us boys have 
things of our very own, for he knows 
it makes us more interested in farm 
work. I also have some pure-bred 
Indian Runner ducks. 

I think boys should know some- 
thing about the housework, too. My 
mother says boys should know how 
to cook, and if they never have it 


A Game—“ What His Neighbor 
Borrowed.” 


NY number of people may join in 
this game and from among them 
two are chosen, one to take the part 
of a farmer, who is blind-folded, and 
the other to be his neighbor. 

“Well, farmer, what did I borrow 
from you last week?” The game is 
begun by the neighbor who asks this 
question of the blind farmer, and in 
reply the farmer names some domes- 
tic animal—a pig, a horse or a cow! 

“Very well, I shall return it at 
once,” says the neighbor, and going 
to the other players chooses one to 
represent the borrowed animal, and, 
bringing him to the farmer says: ‘I 
think this is your pig (or whatever 
animal the farmer may have men- 











YOUNG PEOPLE SHOULD HELP MAKE THE HOME ATTRACTIVE 
Any Bright Boy Can Learn to Plant and Trim a Hedge; and This Picture 

From Prof. J. K. Morrison Shows How a Hedge Helps the Leoks of a 

Place—Boys and Girls Can Also Plant Flowers and Care for the Lawn. 


Way Down Pric 


Saving Fortunes 
For Farmers 


We are saving for- 
tunes for Southern 
farmers by selling them 
groceries, seed and 
tend at wholesale prices. Thousands have enlisted 
with usin our fight against high prices, and buy 
their supplies from us. To buy anything without 
\ firstgetting our price is like throwing away money. 





Figure What You Can Save on Groceries and Feed 


Pride of Elysian Patent Flour, bbl.. 
SELECT Patent Flour, per bbl 
Diamond Half Patent Flour, per bbl. 
Full Cream Cheese, per Ib 

Fresh Roasted Coffee, per Ib. okt 
Choice Green Coffee, per Tb.. -16 
Delicious Lake White Fish, 100 Ibs.. 4.00 
Granulated Sugar, per 100 Ibs... 40 
Fine Table Salt, per 100 Ibs. 
Prime Table Potatoes, per bu. are ae 
Rice: Broken, Ib, 4%c; Louisiana, Tb. 
Molasses. Blaekstrap, 16c; 

Mixed Feeding Oats, per 

Bran, ton $24; Ship Stuff, per ton. 

Red Dog Hog Feed, per ton 5 
Ground Corn and Oat Feed, per ton 37. 


-$4. 80 


4.45 
-15 
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es on Groceries 


Quality 


Guaranteed 


Everything we sell is guar- 
anteed. If not satisfactory, 
the goods can be returned and 
r your money will be refund- 
ed and the freight paid both ways. Could anything 
be fairer? You take norisk. Selling such quantities 
of goods, insures oursupplies being fresh. Money 
can’t buy better groceries, seed or feed. 





Spiced Jumbles, 25-tb packages, Ib. ve 0s 
Wheat-to Biscuit, per case. 1.8 
Good Luck Bkg Powder, 100 ‘8-oz cans 
Quaker Oats, 18 packages, per case. 
Macaroni, 25 packages, per case 
Octagon Soap, 100 bars 
Forest City Soap 
irandma’s Powdered Soap, 100 boxes 
Green Tea, 5-Ib caddies, 40c; Blk, Ib 
Prunes, 25-Ib boxes, 90-100 to tb.... 
Evaporated Peaches, 50-Ib boxes, tbh 
Compound Lard, 1-50’s, per Ib.... 
Extracts, No. 2, or 10c size, assorted, 
per g 
Canned Tomatoes, 2 doz,. 
N. C. Herrings, 360 count 


4.00 


per case.. 





List the goods you want and remit by money order or registered letter. Coods Aen 
Hiow to Order tis: day order rceived or the following day f. 0. b. Richmond. 
now so you will have the goods when you need them, as it takes a day orso for goods to reach you. To 
take advantage ofthese prices, cutout this ad and enclose it with your order. 
Cash with order, but where satisfactory references are given goods will be shipped C. 0. D. 
C. O. D. shipments only where there is a railroad agent. 

Our free price list shows you how we have busted prices on groceries, seed and feed. 


Terms 
FREE a copy. 


money. Send foryour copy now. 


EVERYTHING TO EAT FOR 
MAN AND BEAST 


with priv ‘ilege to examine. 





Richmond 





Every time you buy without getting our rock-bottom price, is just like throwing away 
Tell your friends how we are saving you money by our war on prices. 


Corn Syrup, 12 5-tb tins, per case 


Send in your order 


Write for 


7 
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Grain and Provision Company, 


South 10th Street, Richmond, Va. 





ONLY TWO MORE 
with a $2 
PATERT Apr 2180 
heating capacity, and 

operating it without 
and has 2 daily 
cans or glass jars, anc 

necessary implements 

telling how to put up 

during June. It will 

42 No. 2, er 24 No. 3, 

will last for years. 
lowing prices: No. 2 
3 cans: 100, 
solder included with cans. Shipping points 
Maryland, Georgia, North Carolina, 
writes: ‘‘Please find enclosed check for — 
ago in Flerida.’’ r. C. D. Lalande, Osca: 
exactly what you represented it to be.’’ 
ed our canner in 
Kennard, eres ay 28, 1 
We sell them under our 
with the amount ef your 
and do 
shippe 


, La., May 28, 

‘ood phate ie is Fs ra pants. 
“Tord 

ler enclosed get you ac 


work whereeve oe is cool and pleasan 
to one address. your order to 


hindrance 
capacity 


er tee we ight, 
$3.15; 250, 


and South Carolina. 
We get letters like the following in almost every mail: 
We Like your canner, as we ordered one from you two years 
Miss Maggie ‘Av ent, Malesus, Tenn., writes, May 28, 1913: 

lam proud of it, and so is my mether.”’ 


red a canner from you last year and had good success with it. 
todo o perfect work, or we refund your money. Cut this ad out, send to us 


WEEKS io get this $15 canner for $6.50, or 
capping steel, 
made in it, and is surrounded by 


50. This canner has its own fire box 


water which gives it tremendous 
is so constructed it may be moved while 
to the work. It burns stove wood 
of 400 to 800 cans. Works either tin 
1 is equipped with soldering outfit and all 
to operate it with, also book of instructions, 
the finest goods in the world, for only $6.50, 
process three layers of cans at one time, 
and is made of extra heavy material, and 
50 pounds. Cans at the fol- 

250, $5.50; 500, $9.50. No. 
. Solder hemmed caps and 
Tennessee, Virginia, Missouri, 


cans: i090, 
$6. 5.0; 
in M 


500, 
ississippi, 


Mrs. Annie Long, Vardaman, Miss., May 29, 1913 


1913, writes: “Mave tried machine and found it tobe 
**We receiv- 


Mrs. J. P. caer, 


apning outfit that you can take to the shade of the trees 
t. Freight will be paid by us when three canners are 


FARM CANNING MACHINE CO., Dept. D, Meridian, Miss. 





Mars Hill Colleg 


| other States and two foreign countries. Why? 


Sout ie in the hills, ten miles from a railroad, 
399 young men and women last year from 

So. coamtion in North Carolina, and from seven 

Send for catalog, and inquire of our patrons. 


R. L. MOORE, President, MARS HILL, N. C. 





to do, “it surely won’t hurt them, 
and will never regret it.” I can cook 
as good a cake or prepare as nice @ 
meal as any girl (so mother says). 
My first experience with cake was 
one Sunday. Father and mother went 
off, and before they got out of sight 
my brother and I had a fire in the 
stove and were making a cake. That 
night when they returned we pre- 
pared supper and put our cake on 


the table, and when they sat down 


J never saw such looking, and they 

wanted to know where that fine cake 

came from. W. J. HARRINGTON, oP. 
Cameron, N. C. 


A Little Farmer Girl. 


AM a girl 12 years old. 

a farm. I had lots rather live on 
a farm than in:‘town. My mother is 
very unhealthy and I attend to the 
chickens. We have about 200 chick- 
ens. I also tend to the cattle. Papa 
gave me a cow to tend to his. I am 
very fond of her. 

I love to drive the horses and 
mules to the wagon. [I like to ride 
their backs, too. My people call me 
a tomboy. 

I go to a public school and have 
to walk two miles, but I don’t mind 
that. I go to school in winter and 
work in summer. I do a lot of chop- 
ping. My father tends tobacco. I 
work in that. 

Papa takes The Progressive Farm- 
er. I enjoy reading it very much. I 
take several farm papers. 

ALVAH M. WATERS. 

Pactolus, N. C. 





I live on 





Sit, stand and work erect. Practice deep 
breathing at regular intervals, and always 
breathe through your nose. Bathe frequent- 
ly and use plenty of soap. Wash your hands 
Very carefully before handling food. Don’t 
put your fingers, your money, or your pen- 
cils in your mouth. Don’t bite your finger- 
nails. Clean your teeth night and morning. 
Careful attention to these suggestions will 
help to keep you clean and well.—North 
Carolina Health Bulletin. 


_@ meal for @ growing boy,” 


tioned) and if it is you will recognize 
the voice.” 

The player representing the bor- 
rowed animal then endeavors to dis- 
guise his voice while he grunts like 
a pig or makes the noise peculiar to 
the animal called for. If the farmer 
recognizes the voice he is obliged to 
take his place, while the farmer be- 
comes the neighbor, and the neigh- 
bor goes back among the other play- 
ers. But if the farmer cannot guess 
who is representing his borrowed an- 
imal the animal is dismissed by the 
neighbor who says: “This is a bet- 
ter pig than I borrowed,” and one 
player after another is brought to the 
farmer until he finally recognizes 
some voice and exclaims: “T am 
glad to have my own pig back!” 





A Hearty Pig. 

Mr. Caleb Peaslee gazed at his pig specu- 
latively. It was a little pig,—“Hardly make 
Mr. Peaslee had 
said,—and it capered about the pen and 
stood with head up-tilted to Caleb, pleading 
to be fed. 

“I dunno what he does with all the stuff 
we give him to eat,’ urged Mr. Peaslee, 
plaintively. ‘I don’t see where he puts it! 
He’s such a mite of a thing, anyway. His 
appetite’s something appalling. 

“Just this mornin’ Jed, my hired man, 
took a brimming pailful of milk 
out here and poured it into that trough, and 
stood here and watched that critter eat up 
the last mite of it. Jed told me the pig 
didn’t make anything of eating it all up in 
just a minute or two, and then the critter 
stood and squealed for more right on top of 
that. 

“Jed wondered, just as I do, where he 
found room for so much stuff,’”’ Mr. Peaslee 
ruminated, “and he said the pig wasn’t a 
particle bigger after he’d et all that pailful. 
Just to make himself sure that he wasn’t 
mistaken, ” Mr. Peaslee went on, convincing- 
ly, “the grabbed the pig by the hind legs 
and rammed him head down into the pail, 
and the pig and the milk he’d et, and all, 
didn’t fill the pail only about half-full.” 
—Youth’s Companion. 





Book-farming 
one-horse class up to the 
and has helped me make 
bushels, of shelled corn per acre on land 
which was considered very poor on which 
to support @ large and expensive family.—J. 
L. Lipscomb, Ft. Mitchell, Va. 
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Just Around the Corner 


From The 


WHITE HOUSE 


Hotel Richmond 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


On direct car line to Union Sta- 
tion and all other parts of Wash- 
ington. 

Close to all leading theatres 
and the business district. 


100 Rooms Newly Furnished, 
50 Baths. 


American Plan $3 per day and 
up. 


Write for illustrated booklet | 
with map. | 


CLIFFORD M. LEWIS, Prop. 
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EES for the FARM 


Need little attention and pay big profits. If you 
are interested in them send for a sample copy 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture. Also a bee supply 
catalog. 
THE A. 1. ROOT CO., Bax 42, Médina, Ohic. 
jerre HareRtN NARY 
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ACCREDI TED a | 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
BLACKSBURG, VA. 


Degree courses in Agriculture, Ap- 
plied Biology, a? Agricultu- 


ral Engineering, Applied Chemistry, 
Chemical Rugideeding, Metallurgy and 
Metallography, Applied Geology, Civil 
Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
Electrical ngineering, Mining Engt- 
— Sixty-four Instructors, Thor- 
oughy Equipped Shops, Laboratories 
Barns. Steam heating and electric 
lights in dormitories. Library 20,000 
volumes. Farm of 1,100 acres. 


TWO YEAR COURSE IN AGRI- 
CULTURE AND FARMERS’ 
WINTER COURSE 

Total cost of Session of nine months, including 
tuition and other fees, board, washing, uni- 
forms, medical eae ete., $281.25. Cost te 
Virginia students, $231.2 

The next session opens Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 24th, 1913. 

PAUL B. BARRINGER, M.D.LL. D. 
. President. 
Write for catalogue. 


OXFORD COLLEGE, ?X° 
ded 1850 prek $3.3 
COURSES OF STUDY: 


Preparatory and College 
Art Business Pedagogy 
Domestic Science. 7 5 
Reasonable rates. | Faculty of specialists. 
Apply for illustrated catalog. 


F. P. H@BGOOD, Pres. 


What-dcfel? 


Bookkeeping, Banking and Shorthand 
open the avenues to success. 

Graduates placed in Progressive Up- 
Country, Educational center. Investigate. 

CECIL’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


Spartanburg, S. C. Anderson, S, C. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE. 








HOME. 





OME is not merely four square 
walls, 


Tho with pictures hung and 
gilded: 
Home is where affection calls— 
Filled with shrines the heart has 
builded! 
Home! Go watch the faithful dove 
Sailing ’neath the Heaven above us, 
Home is where there’s one to love! 
Home is where there’s one to love 
us! 


Home’s not merely roof and room— 
It needs something to endear it, 
Home is where the heart can bloom 

Where there’s some kind lip to 
cheer it! 
What is home with none to meet, 
None to welcome, none to greet 
us! 
Home is sweet, and only sweet, 
When there’s one who loves to 
meet us!” 
—Dinah Muloch Craik. 





THE FARMHOUSE FROM THE WOMAN’S POINT OF VIEW. 





Too Few Farmhouses Planned to Make Her Labor Light 
Pleasant—Some of the Matters to Which 


Her Leisure 


and 
She 


Should Give Personal Attention When the House is Built. 


By Mrs. W. N. Hutt, Raleigh, N. C. 


V ieee shall I talk about to- 
day?’’ I said once to a farm- 
ers’ institute meeting. No 

one responded, so I said, “Suppose l 

talk about the construction of our 

houses?”’ 

“Oh no,’ said a chorus of voices, 
“give us something we can use.”’ 

“Use!’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘What can 
you suggest more useful?’’ 

One said: ‘I live in an old house 
and I can’t change things.’”’ Another 
spoke up and said: ‘“‘We built a new 
house a couple of years ago, and I 
just begged and begged to have the 
kitchen up with the house, but he 
wouldn’t.” Almost every woman 
there intimated by word or manner 
that it was a useless discussion as 
far as she was concerned. 

Who should be more interested in 
the construction of the home and 
everything pertaining to it, than the 
woman? She, it is, who works in it, 
whose strength and energy are con- 
served or wasted by its convenience 
and sanitation, or lack of them. 

It is generally conceded, I believe, 
that the ideal way for a house to face 
is southeast, for then the sun enters 
every room each day. It is excellent 
to have it on a hill, the top of a hill, 
if possible, for then it is easy to 
make a good deep cellar and have it 
well drained. It is not hard to build 
a cellar in most parts of the country, 
and then there is always a fine cool 
place for butter and milk and vege- 
tables and the little coops for food 
out in the yard can be dispensed 
with. I know one man who dug a 
cellar for his new house, lined it with 
stone, cemented the floor, built two 
troughs of the cement for jars of but- 
ter and cream to sit in, and has a 
stream oof cool water running 
through each. Nveryone’s home is 
not so situated that this can be done, 
but it can in hundreds of places. 
Moreover, we are growing prosperous 
and can afford a furnace in the cel- 
lar, so the house will be uniformly 
dry and warm, and so we can obviate 
the never-ending care and time spent 
on fireplaces and stoves: 


Plan Before You Build. 


We are changing our ideas about 
the plans of houses and are conced- 
ing that perhaps a plan other than 
that of a hall down the center and 
rooms on each side is not only easier 
‘to warm in winter but is more artis- 
tic as well. 

When you decide to have a new 
home, do not let the carpenter ‘‘just 
build” it, but have plans. If you 
cannot get an architect, study the 
illustrations of houses in the maga- 
zines. More than that, stay with the 
plans—imagine yourself living in it 
and working in it and decide wheth- 
er or not certain parts are going to 
be convenient to work in. Particu- 
larly do not have the kitchen sepa- 
rate from the house. If you are 
afraid of fire, have cement under the 
stove, up behind the stove and around 
the chimney. 

Have the woodwork through the 


house plain. Every crevice means 
another place to dust. Many of the 
best homes now are having the wood 
neither stained nor grained nor 
painted, but just straight varnished 
and then gone over with something 
that takes off the high shine. 

There are men who pretend that 
they like white walls. In the kitchen 
white is very nice, but it is hard on 
the eyes and certainly unlovely in the 
other rooms. Many of the walls in 
town houses are now being sand-fin- 
ished and the color mixed right in 
the plaster. It.takes buff and yellow 
well and is soft and restful to the 
eye and is an effective background 
for pictures. 

Time spent in studying details is 


because it is at night that nature does 
her great repairing work, and we are 
too busy a people to be bothered 
with headaches and anemia and oth- 
er things superinduced by ill-venti- 
lated rooms. The kitchen should 
have a cross-current of air, that it 
may permit the odors and smoke to 
escape, but high enough not to blow 
on the person. A window open from 
the top and a transom with hinges on 
the bottom are usually effective, if q 
hood and shaft are not provided 
over the stove. 


Have Water and a Bathroom. 


Plumbing—good plumbing—is not 


THH PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


some time for illumination in the 
country. However, study the light- 
ing question, whether you can get it 
now or not. I see here and there 
houses very satisfactorily equipped 
with kerosene-gas lights and acety- 
lene. It seems that electricity is the 
coming light, because it can be gen- 
erated at some neighboring waterfall 
and transmitted by wire to the house. 


Location of the Outhouses, 


Talking about the house is like 
discussing the baby—one can keep 
on forever. We could talk of swing- 
ing doors between kitchen and din- 
ing-room; floors planned for linole- 
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FIREPLACE IN HOME OF B. M. CALDWELL, OXFORD, N. C. 
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the expensive thing it once was. In 
fact a bale of cotton will pay for 2 
bathroom and kitchen outfit com- 
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saved later. For instance, there is 
that window on the stairs so high 
that an athlete could not reach it. 
If it had been placed on the landing 
of the stairway, and extended a little 
to make a window seat and place for 
plants, it would have been a bright 
spot in the house. Then there are 
the steps themselves which should 
be low and broad, as it is hard to 
manage one’s skirts and carry a baby 
up steep steps at the same time. Also 
the thresholds between the rooms; 
they were very well in the days when 
roofs were leaky and it was necessary 
to keep water from running from 
room to room, but today they simply 
save the carpenter a little trouble 
and make sweeping harder. 

It costs little more, I am assured, 
to make the roof of the veranda al- 
most flat. Thus there is a place to 
sun the bedding and dry one’s hair. 

It costs to have the house venti- 
lated, but it is soon saved in health. 
The windows should all be so they 
can be lowered from the top as well 
as raised from the bottom. Espe- 
cially is this true of the bedrooms, 


plete, especially so if the man can 
do his own plumbing. 

Have plenty of windows, that the 
whole house, especially the kitchen, 
may be cheerful. If it means too 
much exertion to keep them clean, 
try an easier way of doing it—tur- 
pentine and whiting for instance— 
but do not economize on the cheer- 
fulness. 

A front hall closet downstairs is 
really necessary for saving steps or 
avoiding a clutter of coats and caps 
if there are many children. Children 
cannot be trained to hang up their 
caps if there is nothing to hang them 
on. It is said that the best labor- 
saving device in a home is the well- 
trained son or daughter, and the 
closet will help in the training for 
an orderly eye. 

Can you not have a finished attic 
with a good stairs leading to it in 
your new house? You can put all 
sorts of things up there; the children 
can play in it on rainy days, and you 
can also hang the washing there if 
the weather will not clear up. 

I expect that oil will be used for 


um or for staining and rugs; fine big 
closets with shelves, the butler’s 
pantry; the appearance of the front 
door; fly screens; painting the house; 
the outlook from the windows, and 
many other important details, but 
let us Say a word about the outhouses. 
It is too bad that the milk-house and 
smokehouse must be so far away. To 
go to them means time and energy. 
There is one outhouse, however, 
whose location and _ construction 
should not be considered lightly be- 
cause a conspicuous location, a long 
distance from the house, or an un- 
sightly appearance will result in ill 
health and doctor’s bills for the 
family. The house which was once 
but a shelter from the elements and 
enemies is today the center of our 
home life, influencing our comfort 
and our efficiency. It should, there- 
fore, be a concern of importance to 
all who are or may be responsible for 
the welfare of the family life. 





Mostly About the Kitchen. 


CONOMY of steps applies as fully 

to the home kitchen as to the 
out-buildings. The kitchen is the 
work-shop of the home; it is here 
that the work is done which tells 
vitally upon the life and happiness 
of the inmates of the house. 

A basement with concrete floor, 
and containing a cistern of goodly ca- 
pacity, is beneath our sitting-room. 
This basement keeps fruit and vege- 
tables in fine condition. There is a 
nice roomy outside door, also a door 
from the kitchen, leading by nice 
wide steps to this basement. 

In the kitchen, a work table is set 
between closed cupboards and the 
sink, with only two steps to the range 
on one hand, and a good serviceable 
kitchen cabinet on the other hand. 

The kitchen is furnished with hot 
and cold water, as is the bathroom 
above it, so that at the sink we have 
both hot and cold water. Also a 
pump fitted to one end of this sink 
furnishes rain water at the sink. 

Just outside the cellar-kitchen door 
is built a concrete porch and slop 
sink. Both sinks are connected with 
a sewer which discharges across the 
toad in the. river. 

A garbage can is sitting on a shelf 
right beside this sink to receive re- 
fuse too large to pass the strainer in 
the sink. 


All this plumbing, and all the 
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form-making for the concrete work 
was done personally, altho I had nev- 
er done anything of the kind before. 
This is mentioned simply to prove 
that many of the good things we miss 
are within the reach of our hands, if 
we would but stretch them out. 

The concrete makers are anxious 
to tell us how to do them; the mak- 
ers of plumbing material will willing- 
ly tell you how to go at anything you 
may wish to make. Both furnish 
books on these subjects for the ask- 
ing. 

The kitchen is papered with var- 
nished tile paper, and the floor cov- 
ered with linoleum. The wood box 
is just outside the opposite outer 
door, on the porch, which is on a 
level with the kitchen floor. 

Water is pumped with a gas en- 
gine to a reservoir in the rear of the 
house, and this water, after going 
through here, is led to the barn, tap- 
ped at the hen-house, and then goes 
to the hog house. W. W. SHAY. 

Cruso, N. C. 





A Woman Who is Doing Her 
Own Painting. 


AM inclined to think very kindly 

of the tiller of the soil, and feel 
sure he would, ofttimes, provide more 
conveniences for his wife, if he knew 
how much it would add to her happi- 
ness. If our husbands seem not to be 
interested in beautifying the homes 
and surroundings, and in providing a 
good range for the kitchen, or in the 
various other items of interest to us 
women, let us try what we can do to 
bring his attention around to these 
things. 

A good way to begin, I think, 
would be for us to let him see that 
we are interested in his work, in the 
way he is improving his farm. Ask 
him about his crop rotation, his 
method of preparation for the differ- 
ent crops, ete., and gently—very gen- 
tly, if need be,—bring the conversa- 
tion around to the home and its 
needs. So much is being said of co- 
operation among the farmers that I 
think it would not be out of the way 
to remark that we need much more 
of it in the homes. 

And while we wait, there are many 
things we can be doing for ourselves. 
I am right now getting very intimate 
with the paint brush, and altho a 
professional decorator might produce 
more pleasing results, I feel like I 
am getting the full value for the very 
small amount that I have been able 
to spend. I am using Muresco, which 
comes in powder form, and when 
mixed carefully following the direc- 
tions on the package, is very easily 
applied, and is much prettier than 
oil paint as it doesn’t reflect the 
light. It comes in white and all the 
delicate colors. I used oil paint for 
the window and door facings. Three 
packages of Muresco will cover a 
large room at the cost of about $1. 

IT must tell you, too, of my iron 
bedstead, that was anything but dec- 
orative in appearance. With about 
one-half pint of white enamel and 
one hour’s work, it is again a thing 
of beauty and a joy as long it re- 
mains beautiful. So I believe there 
are some things for which we need 
not wait, but may be ours for the 
doing. 

Perhaps, a little later, if I fail to 
get the farmer properly interested, I 
may paint the exterior of the house 
as high as I can reach and await re- 
sults. In the meantime, I shall con- 
tinue to converse upon some very im- 
portant subjects which will include 
painted farm homes, with beautiful 
green grass and plenty of shade trees. 

MRS. A. F. LONG. 

Tobaccoville, N. C. 





Something Happened. . 


A train on one of the transcontinental 
lines that runs through Kansas City, and 


is usually late, was reported on time a few 
days ago. 

The young man who writes the particulars 
concerning the trains at that station, put 
down his statistics about this train: ‘““Num- 
ber 616—from the West—on time.” 

Then he wrote underneath: “Cause un- 


‘known.’’—Saturday Evening Post. 





A COUNTRY BATH ROOM. 











The Bathroom is Becoming Recognized as a Necessity in the Farm Home. 





An Appeal From Editor Poe. 


N THE Department ‘Education, 

Co-operation, Legislation,” in last 
week’s Progressive Farmer, and 
again in this week’s paper I am call- 
ing attention to one of the most se- 
rious problems in our Southern 
States, and one which peculiarly af- 
fects our Southern white farm wo- 
men. Thousands and thousands have 
been forced to move away from their 
old homes because of the increasing 
number of Negro neighbors. For the 
same reason, it is frequently impos- 
sible to have an adequate social life 
for our farm women, impossible to 
organize women’s clubs, or have 
needed social meetings and recrea- 
tion, or provide good schools for the 
children, or establish neighborhood 
telephone lines, etc., etc. I earnestly 
hope our Progressive Farmer women 
will study the facts brought out in 
last week’s paper and this week’s pa- 
per and aid in remedying present 
conditions. 





How the Woman’s Betterment As- 
sociation Helped. 


HE first year of our stay in Sun- 

bury, the public school was 
taught in one room, with one teach- 
er. The second year there were two 
teachers, one teaching in the room 
over the school room. During these 
years there had been a gradual 
awakening along educational lines, 
and as the school had increased go 
much in numbers, the people of the 
community decided to vote a special 
tax, and also to try to secure a State 
high school. 


Largely through the efforts of the 
county. superintendent, this was all 
accomplished; and the next term 
opened in a well appointed, com- 
modious new building with four rec- 
itation rooms, cloak rooms, and li- 
brary, and having four teachers. 

Two of the largest rooms were 
separated by .a rolling partition, 
which was removed for chapel ser- 
vice at the opening hour every morn- 
ing, and for public entertainments. 


Seeing the need of so many things 
for the new building, of which we 
were so proud, the ladies came to- 
gether and organized a Woman’s 
Betterment Association. Through this 
medium much of the necessary school 
furniture, pictures for the walls of 
all the rooms, maps, a handsome 
eight-day clock, and Angle lamps for 
the assembly room were purchased, 
and much-needed books of reference 
were added to the library. During 
this year a rented piano was used, 
so the ladies determined to buy a 
piano for the school. 

Seldom has a community had such 
a round of entertainments and 
amusements. We had a “poverty 
party,” a “measuring party,’ ice 


cream festivals and oyster suppers. 
But our greatest source of income 
was from our amateur theatrical 
performances. Our amateurs gave 
several first-class plays, always to a 
full house, and the proceeds were 
largely increased by the sale of 
cream and cake served by the ladies 
in one of the adjoining recitation 
rooms after the performance was 
over, 


In this way a standard piano was | 
| 


purchased. 


And not the least of the benefits 


derived from the organization of the 
Woman’s’7 Betterment 
was the obliteration, for the time 
being at least, of the lines of social 
distinction. All classes and denom- 
inations came together for one com- 
mon cause, and working for one 
common purpose. 
MRS. J. M. ROBERTS. 
Windsor, Va. 





Mrs. Hutt’s Answers to Letters. 


TI received this week a letter which said: 
“My flies seem to be educated flies. They 
won’t go into traps nor eat poison. They 
won’t associate nor affiliate with the Daisy 
Fly Killer. I’ve had water and formalde- 
hyde at the kitchen door for weeks and they 
hardly notice it. Please tell me the trade 
name of the formaldehyde you recommend.” 
I am informed that there are two types of 
formaldehyde, the commercial and the stand- 
ardized. The former is sold in bulk by any 
druggist from any wholesale house; the lat- 
ter is usually a sealed and bottled article, 
prepared by some particular house. Flies 
love the commercial variety but will not 
touch the standardized. If the flies Become 
“educated”’ so must we, to the danger of the 
manure pile and the efficiency of screens. 





I received another letter which said: 
“Eighteen responded to my invitation to 
form:-a club. We had music and then a 
paper on ‘Children’s Poets’ and one on 
‘Preservatives in Catsups.’’’ Law preserve 
us! We are more interested in children’s 
potatoes and preservatives of health. Please, 
please, follow the outline in The Progres- 
sive Farmer unless absolutely sure you have 
something more practical. I am answering 
every letter as fast as I can, but do not wait 
to hear from me. I can but repeat the di- 
rections that have appeared in our page. 





I receive so many letters which indicate | 


that the writer has not glanced through the 
advertisements. Our paper is one of the 
few which receive only ihvse known to be 
ap 80 we are safe in considering them 
well, 


—_—_+ 


Mrs. St. John: If you will attach a small 
brass ring to the stocking by a piece of 
tape, and clasp the supporter through it, it 
will save the stocking. 





Mrs. A. F.: Yes, new dishes are toughened 
and hardened if boiled before use. This is 
particularly true of the coarser dishes and 
glassware, particularly lamp chimneys. Have 
@ care about heating the water gradually, 


placing a pad on the bottom of the pan and | 


covering well with water. 





Housewife: Something was wrong with 
your whiting if it scratched the silver. You 
paid too much for it. If you cannot get the 
whiting, allow your silverware to cook sev- 
eral hours in strong buttermilk, then rinse 
in hot water and polish with a soft cloth. 

You are quite right. A very good quality 
of vinegar can be made by saving and boil- 
ing your good, clean fruit peelings, boiling 
them in just enough water to cover and set- 
ting away to ferment. However, if you will 
get a “mother’’ from the grocer’s vinegar 
barrel, it will hasten and improve the pro- 
cess, 





The farmer on whose table no agricultural 
journal can be found, may be written dovn 
as the laggard of a progressive age.—J. L. M. 
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Victrola 


that will play for you 
any record in the 
Victor catalog. | 


Go to any store where you 
see the famous Victor trademark 
and hear your favorite music on 
this Victrola. 


Other styles $25 to $200, 
Write for catalogs. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 
h Co., 


WITHOUT 


iRO A FIRE 


Cut out the drudgery. Save time—labor— 
fuel, No walking back and forth to change 
frons—always the right heat for the best 
work if 


it’san 

IMPROVED MONITOR SAD IRON 
Self Heating. Satisfaction Guaranteed 

Over half a million Monitors in use. 


Strong, simple, easy to operate, Heat 
regulated instantly, no dirt, no odor, 


Agents, Salesmen, Managers Wanted $10 to $20 a Day 
No experience required. Every household a prospect. Sells al- 
most on sight. NOT SOLD IN STORES. Martin, Tenn., made 
$5000 in one year, Trimmer, IIl., writes,“ Sold 12 in 10 hours,” 
Mrs. Nixon, Vt., made $14 in halfaday. You can do it too, 
Send for big colored circular, shows iron fall 

size, explains everything. Exclusive selling 

righte—no charge for territory. 


THE MONITOR SAD IRON CO. 
260 Wayne Street, Big Prairie, Ohio 
























































From Us to You, at Factory Price 

You SAVE nearly asmuchas 
the instrument costs. Easy 
payments, select your own 


terms, 
Cornish e oren 
& ORGANS 
are guaranteed for 25 years. 
Famous more than hal fa cen- 
tury for their unexcelledtone 
quality, perfect action and 
durability. Sendf or particu- 
lars of our immensely popular 


One Year’s Free Trial 


offer, the mostliberal ever 
made: also, handsomely illus- 
trated Catalog, showing many Styles to choose from. Please 
mention this magazine, and write today: a post card wil] do, 


Zornish GO. Washington, N. J. 


“Here is the ‘Answer”: In 
This new More than 
creation an- 406,000words 
swers all{f —2,700 pages, 
kinds of 6,000 itdustra- 
questions tions. New 
with final Divided 
authority. Page. 
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Paper Editions. 
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flies. Neat, clean, or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap. Lasts ali 
season, Made of 
metal, can’tspillortip 
over; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Sold by dealers, or 
6 sent by express pre- 
paid for $1, 

HAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn. N. ¥, 
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‘Books For the 
Housekeeper 


The housekeeper, as weil as the 
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farmer, can obtain much practical 
information from good books on 
household problems. 

The Progressive Farmer will be 
glad at any time to help any of its 
lady readers secure such books as 
they wish, or to furnish a list of 
good books for progressive house- 





keepers. 
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j If you do not file your papers, give this 
, copy to a neighbor who does not read it. 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
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UR recent article upon the new North Carolina 

Torrens Law was written at our request by 
Senator W. E Daniel, but we did not mean by this 
action to suggest that he deserves more credit for 
the measure than the author of the bill in the 
House, Representative Allred of Johnson County. 
Both Senator Daniel and Representative Allred 
worked unselfishly for the purpose of getting the 
law adopted without regard to their personal 
glory. 





MOVEMENT is on foot to establish a canning 

factory at Rock Hill, S. C. The Chamber of 
Commerce there has just instituted an investiga~ 
tion which brought out the fact that Rock Hill 
alone buys $12,000 worth of canned goods an- 
nually, and it is estimated that the entire county 
buys two or three times as much. We hope the 
factory will be established and we have only to 
repeat what we have said before, namely, that 
enough supplies should be pledged to the organi- 
zation in advance of its establishment, or careful 
investigation should show enough surely in sight 
—to insure its running regularly and econom- 
ically. 





T IS significant of the new spirit that is abroad 
in the land that the New York State College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University is now sending 
out an announcement of the third annual session 
of the ‘School for Leadership in Country Life.” 
Teachers of agriculture, rural school principals, 
farm. demonstration agents, Farmers’ Union lec- 
turers and officers, country ministers, editors of 
local papers, farmers’ institute conductors, etc.,— 
all persons, in fact, interested in the tremendous 
problems involved in remaking rural life and 
anxious to have some part in bringing about the 
new order of things, will be interested in this 
short session lasting from June 24 to July 4. For 
a beautifully illustrated pamphlet giving full in- 
formation, write the secretary, A. R. Mann, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 





ACK of space compelled us to print the inter- 

esting letter of Mr. O. G. Robinson, on page 

18, and Mr. Dabbs’ comment on it in small type; 

but there is one sentence of Mr. Dabbs’ which de- 
serves to be printed in head-letter: 


“Have we not the cart before the horse 
when we try to finance a billion-dollar cotton 
crop before we learn to market a dozen 
eggs?” 


A pertinent question that, and one demanding an 
answer of every enthusiastic farmer who is in- 
clined to “despise the day of small things” in co- 
operative work in his too great eagerness to do 
something big—to establish a National system of 
warehouses, for example, or organize a farmers’ 
combine to fix prices on all farm products. 





HE writer was talking recently with a very able 
New York City man who said, “I don’t know 
much about farmers and have never come in con- 
tact with them much. When I was a young man I 
did spend a few months traveling for a proposition 
in the country districts, and the thing that impress- 
ed me most was that the farmers that I met were 
so utterly careless and shiftless in taking care of 
their tools and machinery. The average farmer 
simply left them out in the weather unpainted and 
unsheltered, and I have never been able to have 
as high an opinion of farmers as I probably ought 
to simply because of this experience.’? We pass 
this on to our readers simply for the purpose of 
letting them know how the rest of the world looks 
at what is indeed one of the most disheartening 
evidences of neglect and backwardness in our ru- 
ral districts. A good tool-shed is a good adver- 
tisement for any farmer. 





ITY the man who cannot make himself feel 
five years younger every morning by taking a 
cold plunge when he gets up! And running water 
in the home with all its conveniences for cooking 
and bathing and for promoting cleanliness and 


cheerfulness and self-respect in every member of 
the family—all this is more easily obtained than 
most farmers imagine it. Not long since we heard 
the mistress of the home on a farm worth $15,000 
or more, speak of home waterworks as if they 
were something entirely out of reach. A complete 
home water supply, including bathroom. fixtures 
and all, can be had in most cases for $200 to $400, 
and where a hydraulic ram can be used, the cost 
may be even less. No other investment of an 
equal amount will add more to the comfort of life 
or return bigger dividends. If you are building a 
new house, put in a water supply, if you have to 
leave off one room you had planned. If you live 
in an old house, make it modern by instaliing a 
system of water-works. Our word for it, you will 
never regret it. 





T IS too early yet to give accurate figures con- 

cerning the 1913 cotton acreage, but the fol- 
lowing speculations concerning the matter, by 
Theodore H. Price, are given for what they are 
worth: 

“The decrease in acreage for which the 
boll-weevil was responsible is shown by the 
following figures: 





Acreage, 1904. 1912. 
Mississippi ... 3,744,902 2,985,000 
Louisiana .... 1,939,849 972,000 
5,684,651 3,957,000 


‘We shall not be surprised if these two 
States recover this year two-thirds of the 
1,700,000 acres they have abandoned since 
1905. <A tract fifty miles long by thirty miles 
wide contains a million acres, and our reports 
would indicate that a much larger area than 
this has been put back into cotton in the 
Mississippi Valley. The same influences are 
effective in Arkansas to some extent, and in 
Texas and Oklahoma the steam plow and gas- 
oline tractor have brought much new ground 
into cultivation. In Texas, we estimate the 
increase at 6 per cent, and in Oklahoma, at 12 
per cent. Throughout the belt an average in- 
crease of 5 per cent will not surprise us. This 
will about equal the figures of two years ago.”’ 





Marketing Problems as Seen by a Man 
Who Has Been Up Against Them. 


T IS the aim of The Progressive Farmer at all 
times to respond to the farmers’ genuine need 
—we are assuming that the farmer ‘wants 

what he wants when he wants it;’”’ and just now, 
there is great interest in the problem of market- 
ing and great need of real light and leading with 
regard to this vital matter, and with regard to 
“better business’ and practical co-operation in all 
lines of farm work. Without giving less atten- 
tion than heretofore to the pressing issues of eco~ 
momical production, therefore, we expect to see to 
it that practically every issue of The Progressive 
Farmer hereafter gives adequate recognition to the 
broader agricultural problems that are now en- 
gaging the attention of our farmers so largely. 

Just now, for example, we have secured a lively 
story of actual experience in co-operative market- 
ing by a man who has not only had the experience, 
but has the gift of writing it so as to make it as 
interesting asa novel. Mr. J. Frank Fooshe came 
to western North Carolina two or three years ago 
and became interested in apple-growing, along 
with his newspaper work. He saw the need for 
organization and co-operative marketing and was 
sent to Savannah, Charleston, Columbia, Jackson- 
ville, etc., as the agent of the Haywood Fruit Ex- 
change to see that the Haywood County apples 
were properly marketed. The five short articles 
he has written for us tell his experience in a man- 
ner as illuminating as interesting. Here are the 
main conclusions reached by Mr. Fooshe as a ree 
sult if his experience: — 

(1) Farmers must organize and send represen- 
tatives to the big markets in order to secure satis- 
factory prices. ; 4 

(2) Unauthorized consignments — shipments 
made to commission merchants without being ad- 
vised by such merchants that these shipments are 
wanted—do a great deal to congest markets, and 
to demoralize both markets and prices; to say 
nothing of affording opportunity for fraud on the 
part of the dealer. 

(3) Southern growers of any product cannot 
depend on the nearness of Southern markets to 
give them the right-of-way in these markets. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Buyers will not buy Southern products just be- 
cause they are Southern. If Southern apples, for 
example, are to compete with Western apples, they 
must be sprayed, packed, and handled so as to 
equal these Western apples in appearance and 
quality. ‘“‘No spray, no pay,” is a slogan Mr. 
Fooshe recommends to farmers. 

(4) Products poorly graded are always likely 
to bring the price commanded only by the poorest 
grade in the whole shipment. 

(5) Every co-operative selling society should 
have a representative in the leading markets to 
organize. special selling methods: when the com- 
mission merchants fail to take care of the ship- 
ments. 

ook for Mr. Fooshe’s articles. 


About This Issue. 


E DO not expect this Farm Building Special 
to tell any reader just what to build, or 
just how to build it. The subject of farm 

buildings is too big to be covered in any single 
issue of any paper and we have tried only to call 
attention to a few points which we believe all 
prospective builders should consider, and to give a 
few practical suggestions to the man who is going 
to build. We have presented plans for houses, for 
barns, for various other buildings, and have tried 
to make all of them helpful by pointing out de- 
fects and calling attention to what we consider 
good points. We have endeavored to emphasize 
economy in building—the true economy whica 
considers convenience, comfort, permanence, and 
the saving of labor as well as the first cost—and 
we have not lost sight of the value of that true 
beauty which consists in simplicity and real utility. 

That we have left whole phases of the subject 
—interior decoration, for example—almost un- 
touched we fully recognize; and that we have fail- 
ed to tell some readers the things they most wish- 
ed to know we have no doubt. We trust, however, 
that we have succeeded in our aim of making an 
issue that will not only be found to contain help- 
ful suggestions of various kinds, but will also lead 
many farmers to think more seriously of the 
problems presented by their buildings. Better 
farm buildings are one of the South’s great needs, 
and it is of importance that in the erection of 
these buildings full value be received for the mon- 
ey spent. This can come to pass only when farm- 
ers study the whole subject, and build to fit their 
particular needs, discarding accepted plans and 
ideas if better ones can be found, and obtaining 
as much expert help as they can afford. 








North Carolina Agricultural Department 
Establishes Marketing Division. 


—_—— 


T LAST our North Carolina Department of 
A Agriculture is to give adequate attention to 
the subject of marketing and rural co-oper- 
ation, in addition to carrying forward the other 
great work it has heretofore rendered the farm- 
ers of the State. ; 

At the meeting of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture last week, the Editor of this paper introduced 
a resolution establishing a division of marketing 
and rural co-operation, to be operated under the 
joint auspices of the Department of Agriculture 
and A. and M. College. President H. Q. Alexander, 
of the Farmers’ Union, also appeared before the 
board and strongly seconded the resolution. The 
board then unanimously approved it and voted an 
appropriation at the rate of not less than $5,000 
nor more than $10,000 for the first twelve months. 
This makes North Carolina the first Southern State 
to establish a marketing division. Now let all the 
other States follow her good example. 


A Thought for the Week. 


IFE has four dimensions: depth, breadth, 
L length, and height. Your life is as deep as 

as your thinking. Your life is as broad as 
your sympathies. The length of your life is meas- 
ured not by years, but by deeds. The height of 
your life is measured by your aspirations.—Dr. J. 
Herman Randall, at Meredith College commence- 
ment, 
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EDUCATION, CO-OPERATION, LEGISLATION. ] 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Co-operation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved. 


By CLARENCE POE 











Two Race Problems: A Striking Parallel. 


LMOST immediately after writing our last 
A week’s article concerning the race problem 

in the South, the writer came across a nota- 
pie article on our Pacific Coast race problem—a 
Collier’s Weekly article on “Japan in California,” 
written by P. F. Maefarlane. 

It is notable in the first place, how this writer 
points out the same identical evils resulting from 
Japanese buying farms in white California com- 
munities which we pointed out as resulting from 
Negroes buying farms in white Southern commun- 
ities—and it is notable in the second place that 
this great Northern periodical is measurably ex- 
cited about this matter—it would probably never 
for a thousand years have thought about bewail- 
ing the tragic fact that its white brethren and 
sisters in the South are wrestling with a hundred- 
fold greater problem in developing and saving 
their civilization than are the white Californians. 
That is the tragedy of our situation. There are 
oceans of tearful sympathy for the Negro, but 
little concern for the white man who has suffered 
more from the Negro’s presence in the South than 
the Negro himself has ever done. 

But now let us see on what ground our great 
Northern contemporary justifies the action of Cali- 
fornia in saying, virtually, that only white men 
shall own land in that State. The reason it gives 
is a social reason: 

When the Japanese farmers move in numbers 
into a community, the white farmers, for social 
reasons, that is to say, in order to have an ade- 
quate white society of their own, are forced tv 
move out. And it adds that wherever this hap- 
pens, the white man must really sell his land at a 
sacrifice because so few white men are willing to 
move into a part-white community. 


Some Specific Examples. 


AYS Mr. Maefarlane: ‘Socially the two races 
S will not co-exist. When the Japanese farm- 

ers move in, American farmers move out. 
This has been the inevitable result. * * * * To 
see an American community that had been repre- 
sentative of the very best elements of our rural 
life thus completely displaced by Orientals gives 
on a strange sensation. This sensation is deepen- 
ed when one drives up to an American farm only 
to find it inhabited by Japanese.” 

And then he goes on to describe a run- 
down condition exactly as if he had been writing 
of an old Southern home falling into the hands 
of a Negro owner! Again: 


*At the next farm we see an American in 
possession but learn that he is going to move. 
His farm is for sale or lease. Neither he nor 
his family can endure the prospect of Japan- 
ese neighbors, and because of those neigh- 
bors the selling value of his farm, upon which 
he has lavished the long labors of years, is 
greatly decreased.”’ 


Exactly what has happened all over the South! 

This whole California race problem, Mr. Mac- 
farlane declares, is not an economic question, but 
a social one. Take the case of the farmer’s wife 
and her family: 

“The white farmer’s wife does not run in 
and sit down to gossip with the Japanese 
farmer’s wife, and she does not want the 
Japanese farmer’s wife running in to gossip 
with her. Their children cannot play togeth- 
er. Jenny Brown cannot_go for a buggy-ride 
with Harry Hirada (Japanese). The whole 
idea of social intercourse between the races is 
absolutely unthinkable. * * * * So, in the 
fruit-growing districts of California, when the 
Japanese get a foothold through ownership 
or a long-term lease, there is nothing for the 
American family to do but to move.” 


Substitute Negroes for Japanese and does not 
this describe the situation in the South today? 

Again, Mr. Macfarlane quotes a Californian as 
saying: 

“The white people of the East who criticise 
us so severely would take the same stand as 
we do if they lived here in competition with 
the Japs. In fact, some of the most ardent 
supporters of alien-land legislation in this 
community are the people who lately came 
from the East and bought property, and when 
they found that they would likely have Japs 
for neighbors in the near future, they soon 
changed their views.”’ 

Is not this also the situation with regard to the 
Negroes in the South and the Northern people 
who come here? 

But consider the difference in action taken by 





the South and the West! The California whtie 
people with a mere handful of non-white farming 
people in their midst have gone to the point of 
being perhaps violently unjust to the Japanese; 
the Southern white people have not even gone to 
the point of being just to their own families by 
making plans for self-protection. In other words, 
the Japanese are persistently discriminated 
against, (nobody has ever dared suggest giving 
them the right to vote or hold office), they are 
even forbidden to engage in certain occupations, 
and now it is proposed that they shall not hold a 
foot of land in the entire State. On the other 
hand, the Southern white people have not even 
had any sort of public sentiment for keeping 
homes in white communities in white hands. I nev- 
er heard of but one case in all the South—this one 
was in Mississippi—in which white land-owners 
joined together and signed an agreement not to 
sell land to any but white people, as the Cali- 
fornia farmers have been wont to do when threat- 
ened by Japanese invasion. But in communities 
where such action is needed to keep the commun- 
ity predominantly white, is it not justifiable? 

Moreover, so far as we know, no other Southern 
farm paper has ever seriously discussed this fun- 
damental proposition in our rural civilization— 
not one. It may be expedient for a farm paper 
not to discuss it: it may lose subscribers and lose 
money. But if this be the case, we cannot help 
it; and really we have only the best of feeling for 
the Negro. In the long run, even his best inter- 
ests demand that all causes of friction between the 
races be removed, and the present state of affairs, 
if allowed to go lomg unremedied, is bound to 
bring serious race trouble in the end. If our 
Southern white farmers are continually forced 
out of their home communities by Negro invasions, 
they will eventually become as desperate as Cali- 
fornians already are. All interested in the wel- 
fare of either race should favor the policy we have 
advocated, which is-that Negroes shall not buy 
land in white communities but in settlements to 
themselves, 


In Communities Half Negro, Chances for 
Co-operation are Halved. 


IERPONT “Morgan’s famous question, ‘How 
Pp can you unscramble eggs?’ is not pertinent 
to this problem. It is possible, if public sen- 
timent is properly developed, to gradually make 
our white communities whiter and our black com- 
munities blacker, and it is impossible to say how 
vastly such a policy would help the South! 

Take the matter of co-operation, for example. 
Is it not almost impossible to have a thoroughly 
satisfactory and harmonious co-operative enter- 
prise of mixed Negroes and whites? Taken as a 
general proposition, in fact, we believe it is per- 
fectly safe to say that if your settlement is half 
Negro, your chances for co-operation are also cut 
fully in half—if not more. Of course, part of the 
Negroes may go into your co-operative enterprises, 
but in any case, only a part, and because of hav- 
ing half your neighbors Negroes, you will be ab- 
solutely unable to start at all with many co-oper- 
ative enterprises you might make an abundant 
success if your neighborhood were all white. For 
example, if fifty Negroes and fifty white farmers 
are living in your school district, you may find it 
impossible to start a co-operative poultry society 
(such as every farmer should have read about in 
last week’s Progressive Farmer), or a co-operative 
creamery, or a co-operative store, or a co-operative 
warehouse, or a co-operative credit society, or a 
farm women’s club; perhaps impossible even to 
have a good graded, two-teacher school for your 
children—whereas if the fifty Negroes should 
move to a Negro district and fifty white farmers 
take their places, giving you one hundred white 
farmers in your school district instead of fifty, you 
might with your doubled white population get all 
these things, together with a richer social life and 
a more joyous neighborhood spirit than you have 
ever known. Here is where white immigration 
from the North and West would also help us im- 
measurably by reducing our present excessive pro- 
portion of Negroes. 


How Competition With Cheap, Ignorant 
Labor Hurts. 


NDERSTAND us now, white farmers of the 
South: We are not advocating any policy of 
keeping the Negro contented with poor 
wages, poor fare, squalid cabins, and general ig- 
norance. The South has suffered enough by such 
a policy, and our white farmers and laborers have 
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‘Suffered enough. Let the Negroes build up their 
Own communities and co-operate in their com- 
munities as the whites in theirs. 


Our white farmers have to compete with the 
Negro, and so long as the Negro is willing to work 
on a cornbread and fat meat standard of living, 
he will drag the white man’s wages and standard 
of living down to the same level. 

For example, we have complained in season and 
out of season for long years about low prices for 
cotton in the South. But why is cotton low? Is 
it not simply because a great part of the crop has 
been made by ignorant Negroes living on this 
cornbread and fat meat basis, and our white cot- 
ton farmers have had to meet this competition and 
sell cotton as cheap as the Negro’s in order to have 
@ market? 


If we had had all white farmers, they would * 


never have made cotton at such prices. 

A few months ago there was a notable article in 
Wallace’s Farmer upon this very point. Speaking 
of our Southern white people, this writer, Mr. BE. 
B. Watson, said: 


“Another reason of their poverty is this: 
The white farmers are raising cotton in com- 
petition with the cheap Negro labor, and as 
in any other competitive industry, the aver- 
age man gets only average wages for his work. 
Robert E. Lee, the hero and the idol of the 
South, said this: ‘I believe slavery is wrong, 
and I believe it is doing the white man more 
harm than it is doing the Negro.’ One of the 
economic injuries that it did was to force the 
free white laborer and small white farmer to 
work in competition with slave labor. Since 
the war the bulk of the Negroes have been 
working on a bare living wage, a wage that 
permits them only a very low standard of 
living, and the white man that produces the 
same product in competition with them can 
hope to get a better return only in so far as 
he does better farming.”’ 


The Twofold Solution of the Problem. 


HE last sentence gives the milk in the cocoa- 
i nut for our Southern white farmers, and is 
the thought with which we may pertinently 
conclude this discussion: You have got to 
compete with the Negro if you do the same kind 
of work he does. It is only by doing better farm- 
ing, only by using greater skill and intelligence 
than the Negro does, that you can get more than 
Negro wages. 


The hope of the Southern white farmer is (1) 
in insisting that Negroes shall not buy land in 
white communities but in communities of their 
own, and (2) by getting out of competition with 
the more ignorant Negroes by using more skill 
and intelligence than they use, first, in better 
farming, diversified, scientific, economical, using 
all improved implements and machinery; second, 
by complete co-operation in converting the raw 
material into higher forms, and, third, in co-oper- 
ation in selling and buying. 

When the writer was twenty-one years old, he 
published an article in a Northern paper on our 
Southern farm problems in which he said: 


*‘Where skill and intelligence begins, there 
profit begins. In that part of farming where 
competition with the most ignorant—that is 
to say, with mere muscular labor—must be 
faced, there is no profit. It is only as we ad- 
vance to the branches where skill and train- 
ed intelligence are required that profit begins. 


**‘Let us see how this principle works in the 
South. Here about half the people at work on 
our farms are Negroes, ignorant and illiter- 
ate, little more than a generation removed 
from slavery. But they have and use physical 
strength and muscle, and every farmer who 
uses only muscular labor comes into competi- 
tion with them, and must get down to their 
scale of living in order to compete successful- 
ly. In other words, of two men trying to 
make a living by physical labor, the man who 
can live happily on cornbread and fat meat 
has an immense advantage over the man 
whose scale of living is high enough to in- 
clude chicken and pie. This is a homely illus- 
tration of the truth that where competition 
with mere muscular labor must be faced, 
there is no profit. 


“Grant, then, that there is such an econom- 
ic law as that of which we have been speak- 
ing, and what is the logical inference? It is 
that the intelligent farmers of the South must 
change their mode of farming—stop trying to 
make a profit by pitting their own muscle 
against less intelligent muscle in the cruder 
forms of labor, and move on into higher 
forms of farming where skill and intelligence 
are brought into play, and where both brain 
and brawn work together to swell the profit.” 
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Be Your Own Judge 


We cannot believe that there isa 
sensible man living who would pur- 
chase any other than a DE LAVAL 
Cream Separator for his own -use 
if he would but SEE and TRY an 
improved DE LAVAL machine be- 
fore buying. 


It is a fact that 99% of all sepa- 
rator buyers who 
do SEE and TRY 
a DE LAVAL ma- 
.chine before buy- 
i urchase the 
AVAL and 


separator. The 1% 
who do not buy the 
DE LAVAL are 
those who allow 
, themselves to be in- 
. fluenced by some- 
thing other than real génuine sepa- 
rator merit. 


Every responsible person who 
wishes it may have the Free Trial 
of a DE LAVAL machine at his own 
home without advance payment or 
any obligation whatsoever. Simply 
ask the DE LAVAL agent in your 
nearest town or write direct to the 
nearest DE LAVAL office. 


The new 72-page De Laval Dairy Hand 
Book, in which important dairy questions 
are ably discussed by the best authorities, is 
a book that every cow owner should have. 
Mailed free upon request if you mention this 
paper. New 1913 De Laval catalog also mailed 
upon request. Write to nearest office, 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 BROADWAY 20 E. MADISON ST. 
NEW YORK ° chicago. 






























































































































































































































































































































and save the animals. 


BLACKLECOIDS 


are 


EASIEST 
SAFEST 
SUREST. 


Used and endorsed 
everywhere that Black- 
leg is known. 

Order through your 
veterinarian or druggist. 

Write us for circulars 
describing Blackleg and 
telling: how to prevent it, 


Parke, Davis & Co. 
Department of Animal Industry, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


























Prof. John Michels has written two of the 
best books for Southern dairymen. They are 
“Dairy Farming” and “Market Dairying.” 
We can supply them for $1 each. Write 

















| do need dry grain and hay which is 


better for them so long as they are 
getting milk and moreover in this 


LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 








TIMELY NOTES FOR STOCKMEN. 





HE young calves and colts do 
not particularly need grass 
while getting milk. But they 


way they can be kept in the shade 
which is also better for them. 
* * * 


Do not allow a young colt to fol- 
low its mother either on the road or 
while she is working in the fields. 
Teach the colt to stay in the stable 
where it is in the shade and out of 
the way. If the colt is real young 
and the mother must be worked, 
bring her to the colt once in the fore- 
noon and once in the afternoon. The 
mare needs water at these times and 
she will do as much work as she 
ought even if out of the field for 
these short periods. 

* ¢ & 


Hot weather is here in earnest, and 
many horses and mules will be injur- 


There is still time to provide rough 
forage for all livestock next winter 
and early spring, when feed is always 
scarce, Sorghum, millet, cowpeas, 
and soy beans may yet be sowed and 
with these no farmer need be scarce 
of good hays. 

* * # 

Every September and October com- 
plaints are. made about the dairy 
cows falling off in milk, and the beef 
cattle losing what they have gained 
earlier in the season. If there are 
no ticks present the cause is general- 
ly a lack of feed, instead of hot 
weather and flies. It will pay to 
plant crops like sorghum and soy 
beans to cut and feed them. Try it, 
Mr. Dairyman, and be convinced. 

s+ 3 


Salt is not only relished but is 
actually needed by livestock, but the 
custom of giving them a. lot of salt 
once every week or.two does more 
harm than good. Arrange a little 
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ed because of failure to properly han- 
dle them. When an animal that is 
working on a hot day quits sweating 
and begins panting, it is time right 
then to get that animal in the shade, 
put cold water on its head and rub 
its body thoroughly. 

** & 


No one would think of watering 
a horse less than once a day in win- 
ter, but five times a day in hot weath- 
er is as essential for the welfare of 
the animal. It will pay on these 
long, hot days to give the work-stock 
a little water in the middle of the 
forenoon and afternoon, even if a 
half-hour is lost in so doing. 

** * 


No doubt flies annoy livestock, and 
yet numerous experiments with dairy 
cows have shown that the applica- 
tion of remedies that keep off the 
flies does not increase the flow of 
milk or the production of butter-fat. 
It seems that anything which will 
keep the flies off does as much harm 
as good. Better destroy the breed- 
ing places of the flies by keeping all 
manure cleaned away from the barn 
frequently and by scattering the 
droppings in the pastures. This may 
not pay but it will come nearer pay- 
ing than putting filth-collecting ma- 
terials on the cows which do as much 
harm as the flies. 

s * & 

Now is a good time to give some 
attention to the weeds and other 
non-pasture plants in the pastures. 
It will pay, not only because of the 
better appearance of the pastures and 
the less weeds seed that will be pro- 
duced to trouble you again next year, 
but also because of the increased pas- 
turage obtained. 

e¢ 2 ¢ 

Every farm in the South that has 
an acre of land unfit for cultivation 
should have a Bermuda pasture. This 





for list of other dairy books. 











is the season to start it. 


shelter and keep salt under it where 
they can run to it when they want it. 





A South Carolina Farmer’s Barn Plan 


« 


(Continued from page 8.) 


middle half of both doors, boarded 
with three-inch openings, all made 
of 5 boards, so as to make a light 
door. Fastened with small brass 
hasps and locks that could be easily 
broken, in an emergency. The stall 
sides of the racks were boarded close 
and rested on a board standing out 
to prevent dust from the rack falling 
into the feed box and being thrown 
into the gangway. On one side was 
an open shed 12 feet wide for carts, 
wagons, etc., and on the other side a 
ten-foot inclosed shed, slatted, for 
harness, plows, tools, etc. Two doors 
in either gable for reception of hay 
to the capacious loft. A window 
three feet wide lights the house on 
the north and south sides, and short- 
er ones as long as the doors on both 
ends allow for ventilation. Shutters 
hinged in 20-foot sections rest, when 
open, on rods of 3%-inch steel, fasten- 
ed below by staples. 
T. J. HAMLIN. 
James Island, S. C., 





A Three-Hundred-Dollar Barn. 


BUILT a barn of this kind for one 

of my friends last year, and he is 
highly pleased with it. It is the most 
convenient barn that I have ever had 
anything to do with. After a person 
gets into the barn he does all the 
feeding from the inside. The crib 
is large enough to hold several hun- 
dred bushels corn, six large stalls, 
granary, and harness room, and a 
ten-foot shed on each side. The loft 
is roomy. The walls are 12 feet high, 
seven feet to the loft and five feet 
from loft to plate. The studding and 
rafters are 2x6. 


Studs set three feet 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
The 





apart, and the rafters two feet. 

walls are 1x12, heart. Covered with 

No. 1 heart shingles. Cost of barn 

$300. T. A. SPRADLEY. 
Cropwell, Ala. 





Good Points of a Round Barn. 


ROUND barn, 60 feet in diameter 

and 18-foot siding, has the same 
capacity as a mortise-frame barn 36€x 
78% feet of same height, and can be 
built with a saving of 58 per cent of 
the lumber and a large per cent sav- 
ing in carpenter labor. The barn, 
properly built, will be much stronger 
and very convenient. 

In 1912, I had two such barns 
built. The time of construction was 
as follows: two carpenters, 14% 
days; two helpers, 14% days; not 
including putting on metal roof or 
concrete foundation. 

The -roofing was high-grade gal- 
vanized iron, of extra width, which 
was cut in two lengthwise on an 
angle and ends reversed so the wide 
ends were at the bottom, then dou- 
ble-seamed, there being no waste ma- 
terial. Cost of putting on roofing 
was $1 per square more than ordi- 
nary roofing. The siding was 
eight-inch V-groove shiplap of good 
grade cypress lumber. There was a 
7x5-foot round ventilator on center 
of roof, same material as the roofing. 
Connecting roof to the ground with 
good copper cable makes almost 
lightning proof. Circular track for 
hay track was put up so hay could 
be run either way. 

The construction of this barn is 
more simple than the ordinary mor- 
tise-frame barn. No large framing 
timbers are used except one heavy 
center-post for first floor. The sill 
is built up of six 1x6 boards bent to 
fit the circular concrete foundation. 
On this the studding ‘are spiked. 
There is a concrete circular form for 
feeding trough, 14 feet from outside 
foundation, on which a sill built like 
outside sill rests. On this a line of 
4x7-inch posts are set, on which a 
girt same as the sill rests, being well 
braced. This holds the ends of sec- 
ond-floor joists, which run from the 
center of the building to this circle 
and from the outer studding to the 
circle, all being strongly spiked from 
one side of the building to the other. 
When the center section of joist is 
placed, the floor is laid, on which 
work can be done conveniently. Then 
the outer section of the floor joists 
is spiked to studding, resting on the 
middle joist-bearer, and the floor is 
laid on this section, so the workmen 
have a splendid chance to work with 
trestles to complete the frame and 
put up the rafters. The rafters are 
fitted to the end of each stud in place 
of resting on the plate. 

The nailing girts are made of 1x4, 
doubled, which makes hoops like 2 
barrel. They can be seen in the 
sketch of the frame construction. 

Ss. L. CLARK. 

Delaware, Ohio. 





Why Cattle Die of “Exposure” in Florida. 


Cattle @ not stay fat long after they be- 
come infested with the tick. An instructive 
instance was in the herd of cattle at St. 
Augustine which, after living and thriving 
on a pasture carefully kept free from ticks, 
were turned upon- the golf links to eat off 
the grass, and contracted Texas fever, being 
infested with ticks bred there from female 
ticks that had dropped off other cattle to 
lay their eggs on the ground, as is the habit 
of this parasite. Some of these cattle died, 
others survived the infection; all were very 
much emaciated, tho they were well covered 
with flesh before being turned on to the golf 
links. , 

In the ten years from 1900 to 1910 there 
Was a decrease in the number of cattle in 
Florida of 11.8 per cent. Three per cent of 
our cattle die every year from “exposure” in 
a climate where the cold is never severe 
and snow storms are unknown, where cattle 
should thrive if living in the open the year 
round. For “exposure” read “the tick’’ and 
the mystery would be explained to one who 
should be puzzled at the report of cattle 
dying of exposure in a semi-tropical climate. 
—Jacksonville Times-Union. 





In these days of baby beef making, early 
maturity counts very largely toward success 
and unless there is an inherited tendency 


(the result of many years of careful selec- 
tive breeding) to mature and finish at an 
early age, we cannot hope to produce 1,000 
to 1,200-pound steers at 18 to 20 months of 
age, and a study of the methods of our most 
successful beef makers shows that baby beef 
is probably the most profitable of any of the 
market classes.—B, O. Gammon. 
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Saturday, June 14, 1913.] 
Concrete gn the Farm. 


(Continued from page 6.) 


parts of loose gravel or broken 
stone. For floors, this should 
be tamped to a depth of from 
five to eight inches. This should 
be finished with a surface coat 
one to one and a half inches in 
thickness, composed of 1 part 
cement and 1% to 2 parts of 
clean, coarse sand, mixed. Near- 
ly all constructions which come 
in contact with water should be 
covered with a mortar at least as 
rich as the proportion last nam- 
ed. For engine foundation, 1 
part cement, 2 parts sand, and 4 
parts broken stone is good. 

“In estimating the amount of 
material necessary for a certain 
construction, the total amount 
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Cross-Section of Concrete Silo. 





of concrete will be but slightly 
more than the amount of gravel 
or broken stone used. 

“To make one cubic yard of 
concrete of the following pro- 
portion—1 part cement, 2% 
parts sand, and 5 parts gravel— 
requires about five sacks cement, 
three and a quarter barrels of 
sand, and six and a half barrels 
of gravel. 

‘“‘Be very careful in measuring 
the proportions. Mix the con- 
crete as near the place it is to 
be used as possible. Use as soon 
as mixed. Do not mix more than 
can be used in 20 minutes.” 


In mixing the cement spread the 
sand first in an even layer, and on 
top of this the cement. Mix this un- 
til the mass is of uniform color. Then 
make a sort of crater of the dry ma- 
terial and pour the water into this, 
working the dry material towards 
the center until the water is all tak- 
en up. If more water is desired add 
by sprinkling as the mixing is con- 
tinued. The coarse material is spread 
out in a layer and the sand and ce- 
ment mortar mixed with it by repeat- 
ed shovelings. Mechanical mixers 
are in general use for large jobs. 

It will pay every farmer who is go- 
ing to build or who wishes to lay 
walks, build steps, make watering 
troughs, build retaining walls, or do 
any permanent construction work to 
investigate the possibilities of con- 
crete, 





I had a man build some 18-foot 
sheds about 60 feet long. He put a 
row of posts and feed boxes down the 
middle, then had to carry or wheel 
out all the manure by hand; and car- 
Ty in his feed the same way, thus 
more than doubling the cost of oper- 
ating. We moved the racks over to 
one side, and feed from the wagon, 
opening doors through both ends so 
that we could drive a wagon or 
Spreader through to clean the shed 
and to feed.—A. M. Worden. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK. 








“THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE” 
Dixie Land’s Own Source of Supply 


Glenworth Saddle Horse Farms 





est freight. 





STALLIONS 
Running, Walkers, and Fox Trotters, 
Riding and Driving Horses. 
Show Horses 
The Kentucky quality at breeder’s prices—first cost. 
Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every purchase. 
Lowest prices andliberalterms. Our shipping expert gets cheap- 


MARES GELDINGS 


All Ages 


Pictures, price lists, literature and testimonials on application. 
For Best service accurately describe your wants. 


ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, Burgin, Ky. 
“a GLENWORTH GUARANTEE IS GOOD” 





BERKSHIRES. : 


PPP 


— 
Berkshires 
Tamworths 


BEST BLOOD LINES 
Pedigree papers furnished to every 
purchaser of pigs. 


Every pig inoculated with ANTI- 
CHOLERA SERUM prior to shipment. 


Pigs—12 weeks old $15 per pair. 


Money refunded if pigs are not sat- 
isfactory. 


WE KNOW YOUR WANTS AND 
WANT YOUR BUSINESS. 


OCCONEECHEE FARM, 
? HILLSBORO, N. C, 

[ee 
SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 













































































Lee’s Premier 38rd, cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam re for $1500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


BUY FROM THE BEST = MOST 
OTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 





DUROC-JFRSEYS. 


PLAS. wen 











JERSEYS. 


PRR 


OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 
Newton, N. C. 


A Good Bull For Sale 


Dropped Aug. 25th 1912, His dam is out 
of the Grand Champion cow at the N. C. 
State Fair in 1912. Winner of two gold 
medals and has a record of 654.831 Ibs. 
butter. His sire is Sensational Fern 4th. 
Grand Champion bull at the above Fair. 
Get his pedigree. 























ABERDEEN ANGUS. 








Lad of Louisa 29047 


KIMBALL FARM DUROC-JERSEYS 

By the process of selection and elimination, as 
well as the purchase of the best individuals to be 
had, we have brought our Durocs up to the point 
picnand — cannot be equalled in this section of the 


Me Pigs. YGilts, Sows and Service Boars for sale at all 
Setting eggs from prize-winning White Leghorns, 


White Wyandottes, White Rocks at $1.50 per sitting 
delivered. Stock for sale at all times. 


KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 

















el MULEFOOTS, 
The Virginia Herd Mulefoot Hogs 


If you are going to put your money in 
hogs, buy the best. 

The pure-bred Mule Foots are hardier— 
have greater vitality—mature earlier and 
cost less to raise. 

Our offering is the best that can be had. 
Largest herd in the South. All stock reg- 
istered. Pairs no akin 

OAK GROVE STOCK FARM 
Cluster Springs, Halifax County, Virginia. 


POLAND CHINAS. 
POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
TAMWORTHS. 


PRA PPD DDL 


T AMWORTH Allages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. 
PIGS Farrowed by 700 to 900 Ib. 
Champion sows and sired 
by 900 and 1100 Ib. Grand Champion boars. 
‘Largest ee ee ya herd i in the 
South, Won 196 and 1 
nine shows in 1912, 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 



































SUNNY HOME FARM 


has, during the past ire years, meet ae en- 
es' 


ABERDEEN ANGUS CATTLE 


in_the South, and selling at LIVING PRICES. 
he best crop of bull calves ever produced on 
this farm is ready to book for fall delivery. 

We have received three orders recently from 
old custome:'s, who asked us to select the ani- 
mals we thought best for their conditions, and 
make our own price on them. This looks like our 
ee for square dealing has become fixed, 





We have bulls good enough to head any high- 
class pure-bred herd, or to use “on grade cows 
for the production of high-class steers. 

Your orders have our per orod attention. We 
are not teasers in cattle but breed every animal 
we se 


A. L. FRENCH & SON, 
R. F. D. 2, Cascade, Virginia. 




















“DODDIE LAND STOCK FARM” 


Home of the Angus 
40 Head—YOUNG BULLS AND HEIFERS—40 Head 
Write your wants, or better still, come 
and see our herd of 50 head breeding 


cows with their great calves and select 
your future herd bull. 


H. T. PARKER & SONS, R1, Tullahoma, Tenn. 














Angus Cattie—A few choice young bulls at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, short 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purp 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Dale 
Steck Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 


HEREFORDS. 
LA VERNET HEREFORDS 


IN SERV. 
Point conte’ 14th and MoGsae Fairfax 
Breeding stock for sale. Address 


W. J. DAVIS & CO., Jackson, Miss. 
Herefor Best herd in the South. 


Booking orders now. 
GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky. 


HOLSTEINS. 


PURE-BRED REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 

The Greatest Dairy breed. Send 

for Free illustrated Booklets. 
BOLSEEIN-Fereean ASSOCIATION, 























Agr., ie Normal Sen Farm, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


one ESTER WHITES. 


Pure-bred pigs of the 
19 richest breeding 
ready for shipment. 
Pairs and trios no- 
akin. Prices reason- 
able. OWEN BROS., 


Bedford City, Va. 
DUROC-JERSEYS. 

















eens 


Duroc-Jerseys 


A choice lot of registered pigs, 10 to 
12 weeks old, from mature sows. 


Write us before buying your pure-bred pigs. 


Valley View Stock Farm, . 
J. W. ETCHISON, Prop. CANA, N. C. 














Duroc-Jersey Swine 


at bargain prices. Must sell. Bred gilts and 
two-months-old pigs. This is your yee 
Write for prices and descriptions. All ar 

of the best breeding. 


FRANK C. MORRIS, Trevilians, Va. 








Chicago, Also same at the Iowa, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan State Fairs, fall of 
1912. 55 blue ribbons won at above fairs. 
Choice stock of all ages for sale at reason- 
able prices. W. Warren Morton, Russellville, 
Kentucky. 


TAMWORTHS 


Pigs, both male and female, for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK ee 
D. J. Lybrook, Mer., R. F. D. 1, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


JERSEYS. 


They Keep It Up 
There are some cattle that give more 
milk when they are fresh than a Jersey, 
= there isn’t any breed that gives as 
rich milk as 


The Jersey 


at as small feeding cost, 3 nor is there 
any breed of cattle that will ‘pied it up 
like Jerseys will, year in and year out, 


at’s why you ought to buy dececye to 
Fal ne herd’s efficiency. Send 
for Jersey facts. 
AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 














324 W. 23d St., New York 








Sterling Herd Duroc Jerseys. 
Bred Sows and Gilts and March and April Pigs, 
not akin. High quality. 

R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 


Red Colonel 25279 
A 1000 POUND PRIZE WINNER 
Pigs for sale from an own daughter. 
W. W. SHAY, Swine & Poultry Farm, Cruso, N. C. 
HIGH-CLASS DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 


Bred and for sale. Csmbining the blood 
lines of the best. Pigs and bred sows ready 


D. L. ¥ARRIOR, Raleigh, N. C. 











223 Ha-b8 ti ‘ o. bwe 


JERSEYS 


TENNESSEE EXPERIMENT STATION. 


Registered bulls, heifers and cows. Herd headed 
by Golden Lad of Engleside,94018, Baronetti’s Noble, 
102306, Agathas Eminent Landseer, 105116. Herd 
averages better than 5 per cent. Cows for sale, due 
to freshen in August, org aaa and October, 

eto 
PROF. C. A. WILLSON, Experiment Station, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 











THREE JERSEY BULLS FOR SALE 

Great-grandson of the famous Eminent 
who sold for $10,000. Pedigrees, descriptions, 
and price list on application. 





PENDER TEST FARM, Willard, N. C. 








; Pigs from the best bred stock, used rs a 
Berkshire in the pace work on the’ Pa Box 180 Brattleboro, Vt. 
m ‘ollege Fa: 
and cholera. “These pigs will be sold | Mountain Home TAMWORTHS—Winners of PERCHERONS. 
Duroe at once s prices to the first ins | all the grand champion prizes offered at the 
quirer. Address Verd Peterson, | great International Livestock Exposition, 





Cloverdale Jack and 
Percheron Farm. 


from two to five years old; 
a number with colts by 
their side and some splen- 
did Percheron stallions 


e made for the next thir- 
tydays. H. T. WN & 
CO., Lexington, Ky. 























SADDLERS AND 
SHETLANDS. 

Stallions, mare 

colts and fillies. 


of Shetland ponies. 
Farms 
_ lease youina 
sad ddle horsedriver. 
| or Shetland pony. Write for catalog or visit our 
J. F. COOK, Lexington, Ky. 


We Sell Percheron Stallions 


elve months in the year. 


Just received at our branch quarters twelve 
fresh colts, blacks and grays, three years old. 
Will grow into money as well as earn it. 
Write us if one is needed in your community. 


BAUHARD BROTHERS, 


Box 192, Nashville, Tenn. 


























Orders From All Over the Country. 


Please renew my ad in your paper four 
more times. I am receiving orders from all 
over the country. 





B. J. TEMPLE. 


Hickory, N. C. 
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THE FARM OUT BUILDINGS. 








A 100 Ton Silo for $100. 


DESCRIPTION of how a silo was 

built cheaply, may interest some 
fellow farmer, who has not tried it, 
and encourage him to build. 

This stave silo 16 feet in diameter 
and 26 feet high—holding 100 tons 
of silage, was built at a total cost of 
$100, the material used was forest 
pine. 

100 pieces 2x6, 24 feet long for 
staves. 

5 pieces 4x4, 24 feet long for posts. 

2 pieces 1x12, 24 feet long and 2 
pieces 1x11, 24 feet long for doors. 

For holding silo together, 18 iron 
rods % inch in diameter and 21 
rods % inch diameter, each rod 17 
feet long, threaded 6 inches at each 
end and furnished with nuts and 
plenty of washers. 

A circular wall was built about 
two feet high and one foot thick, of 
stone and cement; the inside diame- 
ter 15 feet; the bottom on the inside 
was covered with stone and mortar 
of cement and sand. 

Three pieces of 4x4 lumber had 
holes bored for rods to enter, com- 
mencing six inches from the ends and 
holes 23 inches apart; two sets of 
holes were bored for the rods to en- 
ter from each side; these were set up 
about 16 and two-thirds feet apart 
on the center of the wall and braced 
to the scaffold, then the two 4x4 door 
posts were set up and braced. 

The bottom, top, and middle rods 
were put in; then the staves set up 
one atatime. A ten-penny nail was 
driven one inch deep into each stave 
at each rod and bent over the rod 
like a staple, to hold the staves until 
the rods were tightened. The rods 
were then tightened. The doors 
were made 2% feet across by 23 
inches wide, double and ship-lapped 
to exclude air. They were placed 
continuously inside the posts and 
kept in place by strips like a window 
sash. ; 

After receiving one or two coats of 
gas tar the silo was ready to be fill- 
ed. This silo has been in use for 
several years and has been very sat- 
isfactory. J. N. TERRY. 

News Ferry, Va. 





A Mississippi Farmer’s Silo. 


HAVE a silo built on a plan of my 

own which has kept ensilage per- 
fectly and is of such simple, cheap 
and substantial design that I wish to 
publish the specifications, so that 
others may profit by it. 

I first leveled off my ground and 
dug down a few inches to get a solid 
bearing. I then laid a foundation of 
10x10 timbers in the shape of an 
octagon, mitering them at the cor- 
ners. I then stood on this 16 posts, 
3x4x30, the height of silo. These 
posts are equal distances apart and 
equal distances from the center of 
the octagon, thus forming a sixteen- 
sided frame which is to all practical 
purposes round. These posts were 
slightly beveled on their inner side 
(with a sharp hatchet) so that a 
board nailed from one post to the 
next would have a flat bearing 
against each post. These posts were 
set plumb and well braced and a 
temporary strip nailed on the outside 
every six feet in height to prevent 
spreading. I then cut 1x6 boards 
into short lengths to reach from one 
post to the next. These boards were 
nailed on the inside of the posts all 
the way around and were interlocked 
at each post like the corner of a rail 
fence, the posé being in the outside 
corner and having two ten-penny 
nails to each end of each board. 
These boards were continued in this 
manner to the top of posts, leaving a 
6-inch board and 6-inch space in lad- 
der fashion between each set of posts. 
This gives a skeleton frame practical- 
ly round and as strong as if bound 
with iron. 


I then ceiled this frame on the 
inner side with %x3% tongued and 
grooved flooring. The corners are so 
slight that the tongue and groove 
will drive up and go around the cor- 
ners almost as easily as on a straight 
wall: The flooring being kiln-dried 
and joints always made on bearings, 
gives an air-tight wall which, when 
the green silage comes against it, is 
as tight as a bucket. 

The doors are easily made in one 
of these straight sides, and a double 
rabbet is made by nailing on a casing 
on outside and dropping back with 
the 1x6 framing and the inside lining. 

I put in a concrete floor in the 
usual manner, also a roof which they 
say is not necessary. 

Boyce, Miss. H. C. FONDE. 


Editorial Comment: We have no 
doubt that this silo will keep si- 
lage very well, but we doubt if 
such a silo can be built any more 
‘easily, or at any less expense than 
the perfectly round silo built of un- 
dressed 2x4 lumber and hooped with 
iron or half-inch strips; and the per- 
fectly round silo is always to be pre- 
ferred. 


Rock Silo and Ice House Combined. 

F YOUR place is rocky don’t haul 

the rocks off, but put them to ac- 
tual use. Build rock dams across 
washing swags, rock fences around 
your lands and rock potato houses, 
smoke-houses, ice-houses and silos. 
My place is rough, rocky and hilly. 
The latter quality will serve me well, 
for I will dig down about eight feet 
on the lower side of the hill’s incline 
and anchor my rock silo on ‘Cecil’ 
clay foundation. I will use large flat 
rocks of an average of two feet wall 
thickness and about two to five inch- 
es thick, until I get as high as the 


ground surface on the uppper side of 
the hill. When I get this high I will 
cap over with old steel rails and bug- 
gy and wagon axles from the junk 
pile. This I will surface with a 
close-meshed hog-wire fencing (gal- 
vanized) and pour cement and flat 
stones over this for a roof for the 
ice-house and a floor for the silo. I 
will then build the silo on up out of 
flattened rocks to required height, 
having all silo entrances at different 
levels on the upper side of hill, and 
the one ice-house entrance on the 
lower side of hill, so waste water 
pipes can discharge down-grade. The 
door to the ice-house can be placed 
four feet above bottom level so ice 
can be let down by gravity. There 
will be years when there will be no 
ice harvest or snow, but this cool cel- 
lar can then be used for storing ruta- 
bagas, potatoes or other frost-sensi- 
tive crops. I am thinking of bond- 
ing the outside of this rock silo wall 
with hog wire fencing of a strong 
variety, letting each band or belt of 
wire overlap like weatherboarding, 
say four inches and tying it together 
with wire and pliers, both edgewise 
and endwise. This will greatly 
strengthen the wall and can be plas- 
tered over with cement and hidden 
from view. I am going to use the 
best grade of cement I ean buy. 
H. EUGENE FANT. 





A Convenient Milk-House. 


E FIND our milk-house very con- 
venient and a description of it 
may be interesting to some reader. 
My husband dug a hole near the 
well, four feet deep, about eight feet 
wide and ten feet long. He walled it 
with rock and mortar three feet 
above the ground. Above this he 
built a room about seven feet high, 
with a good floor, which we use for 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


anything that we want out of the 
way for the time being. 

On one side of the lower story we 
have the milk box, dug into the 
ground and lined with cement. 
Through this we can run water from 
the pump at the well. This water is 
carried to the garden by means of 
pipes, and may be used to frrigate 
with in dry weather. 

On the other side there are bins to 
hold the potatoes, fruit jars, etc. By 
sprinkling lime on the floor occasion- 
ally and with the proper ventilation 
this cellar may be kept dry, sweet 
and clean. 

The expense was not more than 
$50. By leaving off the upper story 
and doing -the work yourself the real 
cost in dollars and cents would be 
very little. MRS. D. F. SMITH. 

Conover, N. C. 


Editorial Comment: Potatoes, and 
all vegetables should be kept else- 
where than in the milk-house, Let 
it be for milk only. 





A House for Curing Bacon. 


E WANT to build a permanent 

house for curing and storing ba- 
con and we would like to have sug- 
gestions as to best plan. We prefer 
to build of brick, but have had some 
suggestion that a brick building is 
too damp, and bacon will not cure 
well nor keep well in such a building. 
Can you tell me where I can get re- 
liable information as to the best 
method of curing bacon, especially to 
make good hams. J. W. B: 


Answer by Prof. Dan TT. Gray: 
While I was in Alabama, that Sta- 
tion did considerable work in curing 
meat without ice. In that work we 
found that a smokehouse, to be satis- 
factory, should meet the following 
requirements: 

(a) It should have a cement floor, 
it is practically impossible to keep 
the meat free from ‘skippers’? when 





banker thinks when he drives 

past your farm and sees your 
farm machines standing out in the 
open? Well, he lets your credit slide 
down a2 notch or two. It pays the best 
returns possible to house your ma- 
chinery. It will increase the life of 


D« you ever wonder what the 


A GOOD IMPLEMENT SHED. 





the proper size to build, even if it 
looks a little large at first. Allow 
room to expand. In one end can be 
placed a workshop. This should be 
fitted up with a forge, anvil, bench, 
and all the blacksmith and carpentry 
tools needed to do your own repair- 
ing. Then on rainy days, get to work 
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and repair your machinery 80 that 
you can work in the fields when the 
weather permits. 

The plan is fairly complete so that 
any farmer with a little knack of car- 
pentry can go to work and build this 
shed with little or no trouble. For 
those sliding doors, see that you get 














it 50 per cent at least, and you know 
what that means. It means that in 
some instances the saving in a short 
time on your farm machinery will 
pay for the implement shed that will 
last many years. 


Herewith is submitted a plan for 
the implement shed that I would rec- 
ommend for the Southern farmer. It 
is 16 feet wide by 48 feet long. This 
shed can be made to meet any condi- 
tion, by simply making it shorter or 
longer, according to your needs. 
However, for the vast majority, I feel 
sure that this size here given will be 
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FRONT ELEVATION OF SHED. 


the rollers that cannot get off 
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the track; if your hardware 
dealer does not have any, get 
him to order them. They will 
save lots of cussing and are 
just as cheap as the other kind. 
You will be surprised how 
cheap you can put this buiid- 
ing up, if you do the work your- 
self and do it at spare times. If 
you get some one to build it for 
you and have to buy all the 
lumber, it will cost you about 
$100, varying, of course, with 
the cost of labor and lumber. 
DANIELS SCOATES. 

























































































REAR ELEVATION. 





Soturday, June 14, 1913.] 

only a dirt floor is provided. A tight 
wooden floor will-answer as well as a 
cement one, as long as it lasts. Ce- 
ment, however, is cheaper in the long 
Tun. 

(b) Be not less than ten feet to the 
eaves. . Meat, while being smoked, 
should hang frem seven to eight feet 
above the fire, consequently the eaves 
of the house should be not less than 
ten feet from the floor. 

(c) Be made in such*a way that 
the smoke can be held within the 
building. I prefer a wooden build- 
ing, altho brick and stone make sat- 
isfactory structures as’ far as the 
writer knows. I feel, however, that 
meat can-be cured better in wooden 
houses, as they can be kept dryer 
than those made of stone and brick. 
I have no. personal experience, how- 
ever to back up this statement. 

(d) It is best to have the fire en- 
tirely outside the smokehouse, and 
have the smoke. conducted in by 
means of stove pipes.. Where the 
fire is looked after carefully and kept 
smothered, there is no objection to 
having the fire inside and directly 
under the meat. The meat must not 
be pérmitted to become too warm. 

(e) Have an opening near, or at, 
the top of the\ house, so that, when 
necessary or desired, the heat and 
smoke can be allowed to escape. This 
opening: should be protected by a 
swinging trap-door which can be ma- 
nipulated: with a string. 

(f{) Have all outside 
screened to exclude flies, and have” 
the openings protected by solid 
wooden doors or shutters, so that the 
house ean be made dark. 

Reliable information as to the best 
method of curing hams and bacon 
can be secured from the Alabama 
Experiment. Station, Auburn, Ala., 
and from the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington, D. C. Ask 
Adabama for Bulletin 166; ask Wash- 
ington for their meat curing bulletin; 
these are beth free. 


openings 





A Rat-Proof Crib. 


HAVE a rat-proof crib which only 

cost a few cents extra to arrange 
it thus. 
of eorn each year——-a large per cent 
on the investment, 

It is located so that it will not 
touch any other building or fence. It 
is 10x16 feet and has six pillars 24 
inches high, tapering to six inches at 
top. On top of the pillars I placed 
tin, 20x24 inches. I next placed sills 
and sleepers and between each sleep- 
er nailed a board 1x8 inches to the 
sill. This board should touch the 
floor evenly. Then used 2x6 for floor- 
ing, with 4x6 for sleepers. If a step 
at the door is needed, place tin 
around a block, and you have Mr. 
Rat actually shut out. 


Dixon, Miss. C. C. ROBERTS. 





Next to a good house and a good 
cellar, I admire a good wood-house, 
handy to the kitchen. The time sav- 
ed to the farmer and his crew by a 
good supply of well-prepared, dry 
wood, besides saving steps and vex- 
ations: to his family, make the wood- 
house a great source of saving and 
profit. I can guess how much a man 
thinks of his wife or daughters by 
the way his wood-pile looks.—A. M. 
Worden, 





If the granary is built in a detach- 
ed location, set on concrete posts 
three feet from the ground, and with 
strips of tin on top of the posts, pro- 
jecting two or three inches in each 
direction beyond the posts, it will be 
impossible for rats or mice to get in. 
The steps may be made to fold up 
when not in use, so making the gran- 
ary perfectly rat- and mouse-proof.— 
A. M. Worden. 

Cement floors should not be made 
very smooth. A friend of mine spent 
$1,500 in cement floors for a very 
fine barn, making them so smooth 
that he found it necessary to cover 


them with planks afterwards.—A. M. 
Worden. 











I save several dollars worth , 


Various Roofing Materials. 





The Best Roofing Materials for 
Farm Buildings. 


HE ordinary roofing materials 

available for covering farm build- 
ings, all of which have approximately 
the same first cost, are shingles, com- 
position materials and sheet metal. 
Some composition roofings may be 
secured which will be cheaper 
than either of the other materials in 
first cost, but which will not give sat- 
isfactory service even for a_ short 
time. The comparison above of equal 
first costs is based on ‘‘best’”’ heart 
cypress shingles, three-ply roofings 
and galvanized iron crimped roofing 
of ordinary weight. 

The shingles do not ‘give a satis- 
factory roof on pitches of less than 
one-fourth, and satisfaction increas- 
es with pitches above this amount up 
to and beyond a one-half pitch roof. 
Sheathing for shingle roofs should be 

‘ 





the others. Such roofings should be 
applied so that the roofing nails do 
not cause leaks, which may be ac- 
complished by driving the nail 
through the top of a ‘‘V”’ crimp or 
‘at some high projection of the sheet. 
This is perhaps the cheapest and most 
satisfactory roof for general farm 
buildings in first and maintenance 
cost. The roofing should not be ap- 
plied to pitches of less than one- 
fourth, and the roof sheets should be 
lapped at least eight inches on ordi- 
nary pitches. 

Many. other roofings at higher costs 
are on the market. The flat-lock and 
standing seam tin roof, using an 
“TX”? or heavy-weight tin, painted 
beneath and on the exposed side, can 
hardly be excelled as a roofing mate- 
rial, and may be used on roofs of 
quite small pitch, a sufficient pitch be- 
ing one which will remove the water. 
The cost of a good tin roof is about 
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What We Like About This House is the Abundance of Porch Room. 





sized and placed at distances apart on 
the rafters which are the same as the 
shingle exposure; this practice is 
rarely followed, however, the sheath- 
ing being more often nailed to the 
rafters at random distances apart. 
Shingle exposure should not exceed 
five inches and care should be .exer- 
eised that joints are well lapped. Two 
nails, three-penny in size, should be 
used to each shingle. 

The dipping of shingles in a light 
creosote oil is a practice to be com- 
mended. This process probably mul- 
tiplying the life of the shingle by 
three, giving the opportunity for at- 
tractive effect and costing approxi- 
mately $1.50 per square more than 


the undipped shingles. Dipping 
should cover at least three-fourths 
of the shingle, otherwise dipping 


will assist instead of being a preven- 
tive of decay. The patent or compo- 
sition roofings are of many kinds and 
unfortunately the list contains many 
inferior roofings. 

Full investigation of the _ best 
grades should be made before pur- 
chase and these roofings should be 
applied in accordance with manufac- 
turers’ directions and under guaran- 
tees. 

Composition roofings may be used 
on much less pitches than for satis- 
factory shingle roofs, and their prop- 
er maintenance requires painting 
about every third year. Solid 
sheathing is required for such roofs, 
and this should also be sized, nailed 
close and smoothly laid. Such roofs 
are applied to pitches having very 
little slope. 

talvanized roofings require less 
sheathing than either of the’ other 
materials, can be removed and used 
again better than either of the ma- 
terials, last as long as either, are 
easier to apply with cheap labor, and 
are nearer fire-proof than either of 





one and a half times the cost of a 
good undipped shingle roof. 

The most attractive: of all farm 
building roofs is probably obtained 
by the use of shingles dipped in a 
suitably colored preservative and 
placed on pitches between one-fourth 
and one-half, with well overhung 
eaves. 

Roofing materials such as asbes- 
tos, shingles, slate, tile, concrete and 
others are not applicable to ordinary 
farm buildings but. may be used. to 
advantage in covering more expensive 
and durable homes or other build- 
ings. These latter materials have a 
first cost in exeess of twice the 
first cost of a good shingle roof. 

C. E. ARD, 
Mississippi A. & M. College. 





Good Points of a Slate Roof. 


HEN we built our home three 

years ago, we covered it with 
slate. It is as good a roof as can be 
had, we think. Several of our neigh- 
bors have slate roofs also. 

A slate roof is a protection in case 
of fire. In case of an inside fire, it 
will not furnish additional fuel like 
a shingle roof. It will not decay like 
a shingle roof or tear off when struck 
by a heavy wind like ready-to-wear 
roofing material. 

On account of its fire-resisting 
qualities the insurance companies 
charge less to insure the house. The 
slate roof will not attract lightning. 

I have heard of a slate roof that 
has lasted for over 300 years and is 
still in good condition. <A castle in 
England was recently remodeled, and 
in order to do so it was necessary to 
take off part of the slate roof which 
had been there for over 300 years at 
that time. That part of the roof was 
taken off accordingly and the remod- 
eling compteted. When they began tc 
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te-roof the new addition they found 
that the slate they had removed was 
as good as those they had ordered, 
which was the best obtainable, so 
they put them back, using nails to 
fasten them instead of the wooden 
pegs that had held them for 300 
years. 

It is generally estimated that the 
slate will last as long as the house it 
covers. Slate is vermin-proof and, 
therefore, makes a good roof for the 
chicken-house. 

As to the price, the slate roof will 
cost’ very little more than a good tin 
roof. J. F. YATES. 

Guilford, N. C. 


—" 


Metal Roofs and Lightning. 


AM undecided as to the kind of 

a roof to put on a new house. I 
was speaking of using a metal roof, 
but have been told that lightning ‘is, 
so much more apt to strike a -house 
covered with metal than one covered 
with shingles. What is your opinion 
on the subject? How long should a 
good galvanized roof last? Are above- 
ground cisterns of metal as safe from 
lightning as wood cisterns? 

MRS. M. B. 








Answer by Prof. Daniels Scoates: 
I do not think that the lightning is 


. any more liable to strike one than 
-the -other. 


If you will see that the 
metal roof is grounded, I think then 
there would be less chance of that 
kind of roof getting struck. Metal 
gutters connected with down spouts 
and having these down spouts go into 
the ground afford a very good way 
of grounding the roof. You can also 
ground it with pipe or heavy wire, 
being always careful to get the wire 
far enough in the ground to have it 
in contact with wet soil. For a more 
complete diseussion of this subject 
I -would refer you to the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 867, ‘‘Light- 
ning and Lightning Conductors.”’ 

A metal cistern when placed part 
in the ground and part out is safe 
from lightning. 





Preservative Treatment for Shingles. 


N ANSWER to an inquiry about 

treating pine shingles with lime 
water, Prof. J. S. Holmes, North Car- 
olina State Forester, writes? “I have 
never heard of this being done and I 
should imagine that it would be quite 
ineffective, and, possibly, even detri- 
mental, to a shingle. I presume such 
a treatment would tend to ‘destroy 
any germs of a decaying fungus that 
might be on the wood, but the effect 
would, I should imagine, soon wear 
off, even if there were a temporary 
good effect. There are several recog- 
nized methods of increasing the dur- 
ability of shingles, and, tho perhaps 
more expensive than the one you sug- 
gest, they are known to be quite ef- 
fective. Probably the best and cheap- 
est is dipping the shingles in creo- 
sote. This material goes into the 
wood very well and lasts for quite a 
long time. Dipping shingles in vae 
rious paint or color preparations has 
the double advantage of preserving 
and improving the looks of the roof. 
This, however, is probably more ex- 
pensive than creosoting.” 





For feeding cattle, I use mangers 
about one foot deep, two and one- 
half feet wide and openings, or 
stanchions, about 18 inches wide for 
each cow or steer. In feeding from 
an open trough, two or three hog- 
gish animals will practically monop- 
olize the whole feed, and keep the 
other stock on the run while they 
gorge themselves. Each animal should 
be left free to take its own share of 
the feed unmolested, which cannot 
be if a number are fed loose in an 
open manger. And we are told that 


stock, loose, in open sheds and yards, 
take on growth-or fat faster than 
any other 
Worden. 


way of feeding.—A. M. 
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A CHANCE FOR REAL CO-° 
OPERATION. 


Let Union Members Get a Threshing 
Machine in Your Neighborhood. 


gee years I had been talking and 
writing about the importance of 
a winter cover crop of oats, rye, 
wheat or vetch, and peas, soy beans 
and other legumes to protect and im- 
prove the soil; but I was met with 
the argument that the average far- 
mer was not able to buy enough seed 
to amount to much. A few of them 
would plant peas between their corn 
rows, and others would sow a few 
acres of oats; but 90 per cent of the 
cleared land was left without.a cover 
crop during the winter. The whole 
force of the farm was too busy pick- 
ing cotton to pick enough peas for 
seed, and they cost too much for the 
average farmer to buy them, so there 
were only about one-third as many 
planted as should have been. I had 
repeatedly suggested the idea that 
each local Union should form a stock 
company and buy a threshing ma- 
chine to thresh small grain and peas, 
vines and all; but did not succeed 
in impressing the idea on the minds 
of the farmers until Professor Beat- 
tie came along and persuaded a num- 
ber of them to plant peanuts. As it 
required a threshing machine to pick 
the peanuts, the committee appoint- 
ed by Stony Point Union to purchase 
a machine, decided to buy one that 
would thresh grain and stock peas 
as well as peanuts. 

This machine has been in use only 
two years, but great good has al- 
ready been accomplished, and much 
more is destined to follow. Beside 
threshing several carloads of peanuts, 
this machine has been busy, when 
the weather was suitable, threshing 
peas. More farmers than ever be- 
fore have sown oats, with a view to 
saving more seed to sow cover crops 
next fall. 

Other local unions are beginning 
to sit up and take. notice, and it is 
safe to predict that before many 
years there will be a threshing ma- 
chine in every neighborhood. 

Every intelligent farmer knows, 
or should know, that a cover crop 
will protect his soil from washing 
and leaching during winter and early 
spring, and even those who are not 
overly intelligent know that peas will 
improve the soil. The main trouble 
has been the laek of seed. With a 
threshing machine in each neighbor- 
hood, this trouble will be over, and 
our fields will be as green in winter 
as in summer, more legumes will be 
planted, better crops will be made, 
and a brighter day will dawn. 

J. M. RAINES. 

Fordyce, Ark. 


NOTES FROM THE BRETHREN. 


I.—Regular Attendance Needed. 





RO. Henry J. Jenkins, Bay Local 

No. 2100, Verona, N. C., writes: 
“We are handling lots of goods at 
quite a saving, through this lodge. 
Brethren, let us stand together and 
show the world that ‘in union there 
is strength.’ Can anyone beat this? 
In the two years we have been or- 
ganized, I have missed only one 
meeting. If we could get every one 
to attend his lodge meeting, and take 
The Progressive Farmer, we would 
do more work in the Union.” 


Il. — Co-operation, Deep Plowing, 
Good Roads and Schools. 


The following is from Trade Agent 
N. S. Joyner, Murfreesboro, N. C., 
of Ray of Hope Local No. 1871: ‘‘Last 
year we did $1,200 worth of busi- 
ness through the Union. This year 
we have done $2,500 worth up to 


this date, and no doubt but we will 
do as much more the remainder of 
the year. I am elad to know that 
the farmers in this section as well 
as in many others are waking up. 
They are getting co-operation, deep 
plowing, better schools, and better 
roads in their brains, and we-~can 
look to the future for a brighter 
day.” 

Co-operation, deep plowing, good 
schools and good roads are certainly 
about the best things any local can 
push along. 


Ill.—Trying to Work Up the Co-op. 
erative Spirit. 


Mr. B. T. Guerry, writes us: “I am 
a member of Blake Local No. 632, or- 
ganized 1909, and have never been 
suspended. While we are few ia num- 


join together and make arrange- 
ments with local merchants for the 
purchase of their supplies, that will 
make, or save them more than they 
can by buying in large cities in small 
quantities. The freight on local ship- 
ments is so high that, added to the 
first eost, it will make it more than 
you can buy at from some good busi- 
ness country merchant. Our local has 
an arrangement. of this kind. The 
merchant sells us all heavy goods at a 
certain per cent above cost, and all 
shelf and other goods at a certain 
per cent above cost. We find that we 
can buy to much better advantage in 
this way and also more cheaply than 
we can from a merchant in a city of 
30,000 inhabitants only 30 miles dis- 
tant. Of course, all of these are 
strictly cash deals. 

At our local we take the money 
out of the treasury, and buy plow 
castings, etc. In this way we save 
seven cents on each plow point, about 
40 cents on a land side and $1 on 
each moldboard. 

Our local only has about 40 mem- 
bers, but we have very interesting 
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ber, we are Union men and are still 
trying to work up the co-operative 
spirit in our section. We have a 
good school which runs six to eight 
months.each year. We buy and sell 
together as much as possible. This, 
we find, pays. We saved on one 
small lot of groceries about $30; also 
we save on oil about five cents on the 
gallon. I take The Progressive Farm- 
er and do not see how I could do 
without it. It gives us the very best 
advice, and what I like, it is a clean 
paper. Never have I seen in its pages 
a whiskey advertisement. This alone 
speaks well for the paper. I wish 
every farmer in my county would 
take it, and read, and follow the 
good advice.” 


A Virginia Local That is Doing 
Things for Its Members. 
ENJOY reading the Union page in 
The Progressive Farmer so much, 
that I am going to tell you some of 
the things that we are doing up here 
in Virginia. In my county, Appomat- 
tox, we have been buying our fertil- 
izer for four years direct from the 
manufacturer, at a great saving. The 
first year we saved our people as 
much as $5 per ton on 14 per cent 
acid phosphate, and proportionately 
on the higher grades. We didn’t pay 
cash for all of it either, but the man- 
ufacturers took our individual notes 
after being passed on by a committee 
of three members of each local. , 
Appomattox was the first county 
in the State to buy as a unit, and 
right here I want to say that I be- 
lieve that each county can make ar- 
rangements for fertilizer to better 
advantage than a State agent can do. 
I also believe that several locals can 





meetings, always some subject to be 
discussed. The President appoints 
two members to speak to each ques- 
tion, and then as many as want to 
can: join in the discussion. 

Our State Organizer-Lecturer was 
one of the speakers on a farmers’ in- 
stitute train on one of the main lines 
of railroad in Virginia lately. The 
farmer is beginning to realize what 
men like Barrett, Dabbs, Alexander, 
Gannaway, and many others are do- 
ing for him. With such leaders, how 
can we fail to win unless we refuse 
to follow? J. W. CAWTHON, Jr. 

Appomattox, Va. 

Comment by Mr. Dabbs: The plow 
repairs illustration in Brother Caw- 
thon’s letter fortifies the position I 
have taken that there is a great work 
for the local Unions in ‘“‘standard- 
izing’ and simplifying our plows and 
implements. His local could not buy 
these repairs in any quantity that 
would effect a saving if each farmer 
had a different plow. 





Tobacco Farmers’ Meetings. 


R. P. M. Comer, President and 
Manager of Producers’ Tobacco 
Co., Danville, Va., will address the 
Farmers’ Union and the public on 
marketing, drying and storing tobac- 
co at the following places and dates: 
Louisburg, Franklin Co., June 18. 

Wilson, Wilson Co., June 19. 

Nashville, Nash Co., June 20. 

Lanner’s School, Edgecombe Co., 
June 21. 

Hope these meetings will be well 
attended, especially by those inter- 
ested in the cultivation of tobacco. 

L. E. ROBBINS, 

Secretary Wilson County Union. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


A NATIONAL SYSTEM OF WAREHOUSES 
NEEDED, 


An Interesting Letter With Some Comments. 


I have noted with interest that yourself 
and others advocate that the members of 
the Farmers’ Union erect cottonseed oi] 
mills, establish co-operative stores and 
organize banks. I take the position that 
by urging our peeple to establish banks, 
stores, etc., we are acting contrary to the 
principles and teachings of our organization. 

The Preamble of our Constitution says 
one of our principles is: “To secure and 
maintain profitable and uniform prices for 
grain, cetton, live-stock, and other products 
of the farm.” 

In my mind the question arises: Can we 
get better and more uniform prices for our 
products by organizing banks, oil mills, ete, ? 
Suppose that each County Union would or- 
ganize a bank, what would be the benefit 
derived from such banks? Farmers would 
probably get money cheaper, and by doing 
so, they would probably be enabled to raise 
bigger crops at less expense, but if there is 
no way except the present: system to mar- 
ket that crop, what good is an increased 
yield, brought about by cheaper money, go- 
fing to do them? If, under the present sys- 
tem a farmer can’t get a profitable price for 
ten bales of cotton which he raises with his 
limited supply of money, of what benefit 
would it be to him to be able to get cheaper 
money and be able to raise probably 20 bales 
of cotton? When the market is already 
glutted with the smaller crop, where docs 
the benefit come from increasing the crop? 

Of course, I am considering this question 
from the standpoint that if all or a majori- 


‘ty of farmers in the South should adopt your 


views, that the above argument would prove 
out. I realize that cheaper money for an 
individual or a few sets of individuals is 
helpful to them, because what increase in 
farm products they would be enabled to 
make would not affect the market. 

Or take the case of erecting cotton oil 
mills. If such were done we would have 
only a@ partial cure to our marketing prob- 
lem, We would be enabled to market only 
one by-product of the farm, cottonseed. 

Or take the mercantile business. We 
would again derive only temporary benefits 
from such‘an undertaking. Our business is 
raising products to sell, and it should be 
our business, also, to sell those, products 
profitably. 

When we have done these two things we 
would be ready ts take on a side line such 
as co-operative stores. But while we have 
proved to txe world—-to its great satisfac- 
tion—that we can raise products, we have 
failed to prove to the world—to its satis- 
faction—that we can sell those products. 
Hence, when we advocate the buying side of 
the Farmers’ Union and the erection of co- 
operative stores, don’t you think that we are 
advocating the principle of putting the cart 
before. the horse? ; . ; 

We farmers might organize banks (there 
are several Farmers’ Union banks in oper- 
ation already) in time, but‘as soon as we do, 
we are entering into competition with 6,000 
National banks and a greater number of 
trust companies, etc., doing a banking busi- 
ness, 

We may build cotton oil mills, but as soon 
as we do, we are entering into competition 
with the Southern Cotton Oil Mill Company, 
which has practically a@ monopoly of the 
cottonseed business in the South. 

We may, in time, build a few co-operative 
stores, but as soon as we do we are entering 
into competition with merchants in every 
town and city in the South, and you proba- 
bly know what kind of competition a co- 
operative store has to butt up against. 

We may erect banks, but through a bank- 
ing system alone, you never will market the 
South’s farm products to any better advan- 
tage than the present banking system. is do- 
ing whem taken alone. With cheap money 
the farmers would be in position to hold 
their cotton, you contend. Granted; provided 
they can borrow this cheap money on cotton 
as security. But bankers do not take cot- 
ton as security for loans, except such cotton 
fis properly warehoused. Hence we are again 
placing the cart before the horse. Build 
your warehouse system, and then: there 
might be some excuse for agitating the or- 
ganization of banks. 

We may build cotton oil mills, but we 
never will market the cotton, grain, or the 
tobacco crop through a system of oil mills. 

You may build stores, but you never will 
market farm products, except the by-pro- 
ducts such as eggs, butter, ete., through 
such institutions. 

The great purpose of the Farmers’ Union 
is to obtain an equitable market for the 
farmers’ product. Everywhere you hear the 
cry for a better marketing system. A sys- 
tem which gives to the producer only 35 
cents out of every dollar is wrong. This sys- 
tem has grown up under a system of,banks 
and through a system of stores. Then, will 
it stand to reason that the marketing sys- 
tem of the present day will be reformed by 
building more of those institutions? 

I now come to what I believe to be the 
only way to get permanent and enduring 
benefits in the marketing of our products— 
in fact, the only way in which the farmers 
will ever, by their own power, change our 
marketing system. That way is the ware- 
house system. In order that we market our 
products systematically, economically and 
profitably, there must be elevators for grain, 
not one or two, but a “system,” and there 
must be warehouses for cotton and tobacco, 
a “system” of them. You can’t hold the 
South’s cotton crop, unless money can be 
borrowed on that cotton. You can’t borrow 
money on cotton unless it is properly ware- 
housed and insured, You can’t warehouse 
cotton in banks, stores and oil mills. The 
place, and the only place, to do that, is the 
warehouse. Therefore, if we ever intend to 
change our marketing system, we must build 
a warehouse system. The Southern farmer 
hasn’t got much surplus capital. Then let 
us everlastingly quit scattering it around in 
so many different kinds of enterprises, but 
let us build all of our institutions of ‘a lik: 
nature so that in the future these different 
institutions can be merged into one gigantic 
corporation. Then we might begin to talk 
of changing a marketing system which it 
has required the commercial world 75 years 
to build. 

There is an open field in the warehouse 
business. There is practically no competi- 
tion in the storing of cotton, altho if fertil- 
izer is handled, sdéfhe competition is met 
with. 

Concentration is the word. Concentration 
of what surplus money we have as farmers 
in the building of a marketing system, Here 
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we have invested $25,000 in a cotton oil mill 
in Lee County. In another county we have 
organized a bank. In Gaston, Iredell, Lin- 
coin, Wake, and others we have built ware- 
houses, when this surplus money in every 
one of these counties should have been put 
into warehouses. There is no concerted ac- 
tion. As it is, but few of these counties can 
help any other county in the marketing of 
its products. We need to build something 
so that we can link the counties together, 
but there isn’t much chance under the pres- 
ent chaotic condition of things. We have 
nothing to combine. We can’t combine a 
warehouse in Gaston County with a bank in 
some other county. We can’t combine a 
warehouse in Iredell County with a cotton 
oi] mill in Lee County. We can’t combine 
a bank with a cotton oil mill, nor a@ ware- 
house with a co-operative store. 

We must get these facts under our hats, 
namely: (1) The Farmers’ Union is trying to 
change our marketing system; (2) a farmers’ 
banking and mercantile system will never 
bring about a better marketing system for 
our products; (2) that only @ warehouse sys- 
tem will bring about a better marketing 








system. Henee it behooves us to concen- 
trate our energies on building warehouses 
instead of banks, stores and various other 
enterprises. When such warehouses are 


built, then combine them into one great cor- 
poration. We would have a “system” then. 
Individual institutions, under individual man- 
agement don’t make “systems.” In the 
marketing of our products, concentration, 
combination, are the words, ‘ 
oO. B. ROBINSON. 
Organizer-Lecturer, Gaston County Union. 





Comment by Mr. Dabbs: The letter of 
Brother Robinson is published for the very 
thoughtful ideas he presents, and to bring 
about better understanding of our problems. 

So far as I am concerned, he has a wrong 
impression of my position. I have all along 
held that the greatest problem of the farm- 
er is the one of economically marketing his 
produce, And only in so far as the building 
of an oil mill, the establishment of a bank 
or store would promote the co-operative 
spirit would I advocate them. It is useless 
to talk about chains of warehouses until the 
spirit of co-operation is more generally dif- 
fused among our people. If they were built 
our farmers would not patronize, them in a 
concerted way that would count until they are 
educated to higher conceptions of the mean- 
ing of co-operation than so many have now. 
Hence I do not think I am inconsistent when 
I advocate everything that will draw our 
people closer together. In one county it 
may be an Oil mill, in another a creamery, 
in another a@ bank, in another a co-operative 
store, in another @ county school day, and 
a ‘Better Baby contest,’’ in another a coun- 
ty fair. But in all they should be used to 
show our people the beauties of co-opera- 
tion, and the need of better marketing, that 
can only come through co-operation, should 
always be kept before the minds of the 
people. 

My brother says we must build @ ware- 
house system to hold cotton. I agree with 
him, but we cannot build one until our peo- 
ple see the good it will do. We have tried 
it in South Carolina, both by private sub- 
scription and by trying to secure legislative 
action. In neither instance have we been 
successful, because there is not the true 
spirit of co-operation that sees the need of 
@ system. 

But will @ warehouse system and holding 
cotton on borrowed money make for the in- 
dependence of the farmer? Some thousand 
years ago the Wise Man said: ‘‘The borrower 
is servant to the lender.” That is true now 
and will be until the end of time. The point 
is that we need a better system of market- 
ing the “‘by-products’’—eggs and butter, etc., 
that we may finance our farms in such a 
way that the great bulk of the cotton crop 
can be financed with our own money or the 
money of our own people in our own banks. 
(I do not mean necessarily farmers’ banks, 
but banks owned and controlled by our own 
people.) Then and not until then will we 
make much change in the marketing system 
of cotton, that is the growth of 75 years as 
my brother says. Have we got the cart be- 
fore the horse when we try to finance a 
billion-dollar cotton crop before we learn to 

market a dozen eggs? 

3e patient, brother, be patient. Our peo- 
ple are waking up. The agencies that have 
done so much for increased production are 
waking to the need of proper marketing. I 
look for great things from the organization 
of country life that Dr. Carver has under- 
taken. But all of these enterprises will do 
harm to the cause of better homes, if the 
enterprise itself is made the end sought, and 
not, as it should be, the means to the end. 
The end sought, the consummation of all 
our hopes, is a country thickly cotted with 
happy homes of contented, prosperous, ene 
lightened, and God-fearing citizens. 





We Saw Him Bite. 


We saw a farmer bite at the agent’s bait. 
He came into town with some country pro- 
duce, When he had reached the selling 
Place and stopped, a well dressed man step- 
sia up to him and offered to-send him a 

ekly paper three years and throw in 2@ 
en tain pen, all for 99 cents, 

We saw him bite After the agent was 
fone we remarked to him that we supposed 
he wanted the paper. He said he did not 
know the name of the paper, but the agent 
had made him a present of a fountain pen. 
He thought he had gotten something for 
nothing in getting the fountain pen. 

_ Later we asked @ newspaper man about 
these cheap fountain pens. He informed us 
that his company bought a lot of them for 
11 cents apiece, and started to give them 
away as premiums for subscriptions. Soon 
after they began to hand them out, a young 
man, with a new suit of clothes, took one 
and filled it with ink and put it in a pocket 
of his coat. The cheap, worthless pen leak- 
ed out the ink, which was indelible and 
ruined the coat and vest. He came back to 
the newspaper office with heavy complaint 
in his mouth. This did no good. He joined 
in a fraud and must take the consequences 
. But to return to the first case mentioned. 
To think of a farmer taking into his home 
“y pape r, the name of which he did not know, 
targa nothing of the matter it contained. 
wr. 1§ a poor way to select newspapers, 
‘be man we refer to may get the paper or 
> may not. If he does not, he does not 
cnow to whom he should complain, as he 
Knows neither the name of the paper nor 


the man who tool I 
»%k his order.—J. XV 
in Smithficla Herald, apes 
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Administration Building and Barracks 


The Clemson Agricultural College 


South Carolina’s School of Engineering and Agriculture. 


One of the largest and best equipped Agricultural and Mechanical Colleges in the South. 1,544 Acres 

. land. Value of plant over $1,300,000. Over 90 teachers, officers and assistants. Number of students, 834. 
Every County in South Carolina represented. 12 Degree courses. 4 Short courses. 26 Departments of in- 
struction, _New = modern buildings, equipment and sanitation. Over $100,000 is expended in public service. 


yh 
\Next Session opens Wednesday, September 10, 191 3. 


} 





Location and Environment. witha salaried Y. M. C. A. Secretary, who Student Activities. 
P livesin the barracks and exercises a whole- 

The College is located in Oconee County some influence over the young men with Clemson College is a member of the South- 
* ng foot of B ee va. Cook cron on whom he intimately associates. ern Inter-Collegiate Athletic, Association 

e homestead of Jno. C. Calhoun an ater and the South Carolina Inter-Collegiate As- 
owned by his son-in-law, Thos. G. Clemson. Requirements Of Admission. sociation and engages in inter-collegiate 

e College is over 800 feet above the sea- z ; h- baseball, football, strack, tennis, basket ba 
level and tho climate is healthful and invig: spay Class who 1s not at least 16 years old ai As three literary societies, four student pub- 


money foolishly are reduced toa minimum. *%e time of entrance. iccmoant sitancuns a ts, ote. =< 
The atadeute are under military govern- An honorable discharge from the last ‘ectures and entertainmen iia 
ment and every effortis made to train up pe sepete cefepime nal pe ra ely Scholarships. 
Yo student w e admi - 
manly young men who will refect crediton , Nosuidentwill be admitted wolsRet7ee; ue contoge offers 168 fourrear scholar 
. diseases, including tuberculosis. ships in Agriculture an extile Industry 
Religieus Influences. Applicants for the Freshman Class must 224.51 one-year scholarships in the One-Year 


The College contributes to the salary of stand examinations, either at their county TS Ge es eee pees 
four resident ministers who conduct divine seat or at the College, unless they can fill out D be larshi 1 $22,000 
services and do pastoral work at churches satisfactorily a prescribed certificate, furn- The cost of these scholarships, nearly 
and among the cadets in barracks. There ished by the College, showing satisfactory is paid from the current funds of the Col- 
is a flourishing Sunday School and Y.M.C.A. preparation. lege. 











Courses of Study. 

The following four-year courses of 
‘study leading to the degree of Bach- 
elor of Science are offered: 
Agriculture, (7 Courses). Chemis- 

try, Mechanical and Electrical 

| ae age Civil Engineer- 

ing. Textile En: eering, Ar- 
chitectural ‘Engeering. 

Four-Weeks Course in Agri- 

culture. (For Young men over 18 

years old. Begins January 13th.) 
Four-Weeks Course in Cot- 

pene ne (Begins January 
Two-Year Course in Textiles. 
One-Year Course in Agricul- 
ture. (For young farmers 18 years 
old or over. Begins Oct. 1st and 
ends June Ist.) 




















Datry Building Siatenclan Building 
The cost for any of the twelve regularfour- tion is $40.00 additional to those who are The cost of the Four-Weeks Winter Course 
year courses or the Two-Year Textile Course able to pay. for Farmers and the Four-Weeks Course in 
is $133.45 per session. This amount covers The cost of the One-Year Agricultural Cotton Grading is $10.00. This amount 
uniforms, board, room, heat, light, water, Course is $117.45. This amount covers the covers board, heat, light and water. No un- 
laundry and all fees except tuition. Tui- same items as are listed above. iforms are required. 





Next Session Opens September 10, 1913. 
Write at once to W. M. RIGGS, President 


Clemson College, S. C., for Catalog, Scholarship Blanks, etc. If you delay, you may be crowded out 
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When Building the Tobacco Barns, ©@stern slope, protected by hill or should be leveled to a solid founda- 
HE first three most important fac- hedge on the north and west sides, tion for the boxes, which should be 
tors to be considered in the build- ear 2 branch if convenient, as mois- about 14 to 16 inches high on inside. 

ing of a flue-barn, are location, situ- ture will help to yellow the tobacco The two walls laid about 18 inches 

ation, and slope, or protection from in the first stages of the process of apart gradually sloping in, to about 
cold winds. curing. Fire-boxes should protrude 14 inches at top, covered with two 

It should be placed convenient to from east side nearest bottom, so as layers of sheet iron to box, held in 
dwelling house, say not over 100 to take advantage of slope in laying place by a layer of thin fire-proof 
yards, so as to gave steps going to foundation of barn with lower cor- rock placed on the edges, with the 
and from, and yet out of danger of mers raised to a level with upper, to sheet iron cupped up in the center 
fire. Put barns about 25 or 30 yards insure the minimum danger of fire to keep it from swagging down when 
apart, in triangles or squares, as the to the log over the boxes. heated. This makes a splendid box, 
case or number of barns may justify, The number or length of logs to throwing all necessary heat ba. inte 
facing the south so as to let the sun- be used, of course, depend on the the room above. Have the top ts 
light in at the door on occasion. size of the building we wish to erect, two layers, held we or three inches 

We generally have what we call the but will just say that an 18-foot apart and the edges thoveaghiy Ge 

‘home barn,” at which we stay dur- square, four-room barn, three firing mented with morte, — to avoid 

ing our leisure time and while nap- tiers below joist, covered with oak the atta of fre and ecalding the 

ping, fixed up more comfortably boards, (for a tight cover is not suit- tobacco Girectly above, as woutd be 
and nearest the house. From it we able), is the best curing barn I ever the case it wo used onty one layer: 
start our rounds every time around used. I find to level the floor down Keysville, Va. H. H. HARDY. 
the triangle or square, as the case to the clay is a good idea, affording 7 antne’ thatenbio Colalta: aac rohn anne 
may be, and land back at the home moisture and allowing tobacco to be FT ag geo scans. asin than 
barn. cured on the bottom or ground tier, can tell. Anyone who reads its pages can’t 


. help doing better farming.—W. E. Benbow, 
Our barns should be built on an except near the door. The ground Oak Ridge, N. C, 





































Wood’s Seeds. 


Late Seed Potatoes 


June and early in July is 
the best time for planting for 
the fall crop for winter use. 

Our stocks are specially 
selected Seed Potatoes, put 
in cold storage early in the 
season, so as to keep in first- 
class, vigorous condition. 
Book your orders early, to be sure 
of getting the varieties you desire, 
Write for “‘Wood’s Crop Special” 
giving prices, and timely informa- 
tion about all Seasonable Seeds. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 
Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 


We are headquarters for 
Cow Peas, German Millet, 
Soja Beans, Crimson Clover 
and all Farm Seeds. 


Write for prices. 

















LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN IRISH POTATOES 


Strictly fall crop. 
Sure stand. Sure maker, 


For seed or particulars, address, 
J. 0. TAYLOR, Gallion, La. 


CASH FOR WOOL 


Spray Woolen Mill, 
The Thread Mill Co.,Props* 
Spray, N. C. 








We will pay the 
highest market price 
in cash, or give you 
blankets in exchange; 
in either white, gray, tan or fancy plaids. 
Ship your wool, or if preferable, send 
good size sample, and we will tell you what 
your wool is worth in cash or in exchange 
for blankets. Write for free shipping tags. 














Store Your Cotton With Us 


Cotton storage for 15,000 bales. Situated in 
a mill section spinning over half a million 
bales within a radius of sixty miles. Amply 
bonded; sprinkler system; reinforced con- 
crete construction; lowest rates! Greatest 
economy. Reshipping privileges from rail- 
roads. Keep your cotton out of the weather 
and in one of the biggest and best markets 
in the world. Can use all grades, high or 
low. Liberal advances can be arranged. 


GREENSBORO WAREHOUSE & STORAGE CO., 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Fish Bite 


Like Hungry Wolves, Fill your Nets 
Traps or Trot Lines if you bait with 

MAGIC-FISH-LURE. 
Nate By ever used for attracting 
a 
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EGGS rT} PER SITTING OF 13 


S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes 
B. P. Rocks, Br ge ais Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
. I. Games and S. ode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
and ee Renae Duck" Eggs, $2.00 forii. Send for fol- 
er s fre 
Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 8 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props.,R. 7, Box 43, Charlotte,N. C. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST 


Parcel Post egg boxes. Circular free. Buff 
Leghorns and White Rocks. Catalog free. 


WOOLLEY P. FARM, 
Route 4, Charlotte, N. C. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS—BOTH COMBS. 
Prize-Winners. Great liyers. Large eggs. Special June 
Sale of ee choice breeders, at $1; $1.50; $2. Eggs $1; $1.50 
NOW. Won firsts at Ch: 1rlotte; Raleigh; Lynch’ urg; 
Shelby; essteaberns ey cup. Catalog free. 
tion guaranteed. 

(Red fancier 9 y a 














Satisfac- 
- J. C. DEATON, Landis, N. C. 





SOUTHLAND’S CHAMPION 


White Plymouth Rocks 


Eggs from Oro reduced to 


1.50 per sitting. 
Martin F. Schultes, Box 431, Bartlett, Tenn. 


DEAL’S S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Eggs and stock at half price after June 
ist. Catalog free. 
CLAUDE F. DEAL, 





Landis, N. C. 





Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in the Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting e little 








THE POULTRY YARD. 








How to Make a Trap-Nest. 


AIRST a 2x4 is set edgewise a foot 

or -so above the floor; across this 
at right angles the partitions are 
nailed. These partitions consist of 
boards, 14 inches wide, set edgewise; 
they are three feet long and nailed to 
the top of the 2x4 where they cross 
it near the center. I placed them 16 
inches from one end and 14 ftom 
the nest side; space them 14 inches. 
Next, take a hardwood strip two 
inches wide by one inch thick, and 
nail to each partition on the outside 
lower corner of the trap, or 16-inch 
end. Now nail a 1x4-inch strip across 


a half-inch bit, a hammer, saw, nails, 
and hinges, together with a screw- 
driver. It will pay you to trap-nest 
and eliminate the loafers. 


Cruso, N. C. W. W. SHAY. 





A Sunny Location Essential for 
the Hen-House. 


T IS advisable that the hen-house 

be situated in a place where the 
sun shines on it nearly all of the day, 
as this means a dry house, and a 
warm one, which is necessary, espe- 
cially in winter. It is a good idea to 
have trees set off at the proper dis- 











TRAP-NESTS COMPLETED. 





the tops of the partitions directly 
over the lower 2x4, spacing the par- 
titions. 

Nail a cleat against the 2x4 
about an inch and a quarter on the 
nest side to hold up the nest bottoms; 
in our case, we put a 13-inch board 
the entire length of all the nests, let- 
ting it rest on the cleat and hooking 
up the ouside corners, thus enabling 
us to easily remove it for thoroughly 
cleaning the nests. 

Boarding up the outside ends, and 
hinging covers to the one by four 
center strips completes the nests. 

We now set edgewise short strips 
%x3 inches, between the nests and 
their traps. These pieces are set 
back from the edge of the 2x4 one 
inch on the trap side. 

Now comes the trap: This consists 
simply of a half-inch piece of board 
two inches narrower than the dis- 
tance between the nest partitions, in 
our case, the nests being spaced 12 
inches, the trap is made ten inches 
wide. ; 

Bore a half-inch hole in each cor- 
ner of one end, one inch in from the 
corner and the same distance in from 
the end, split the hole out to the end, 
thus forming a slot; drive a No. 6 
finishing nail in the edge of the piece, 
one-half inch from the end, across 
the slot; place this end on the one- 
inch projection of the 2x4 and drive 
an eight-penny wire nail through the 
hole firmly into the 2x4, allowing the 
nail to extend a trifle above the top 
of the board. 

This board should be 25 inches 
long. Now, measure 13 inches from 
the end with the holes, and saw the 
board squarely in two at this point, 
then hinge together with easy-work- 
ing, back-flap hinges. Mark where 
it slides over the narrow strip at the 
outside ends of the partitions; make 
two wire brackets and put each 
through two holes at this point to 
earry the outer end up sufficiently to 
close the opening when the hen’s 
weight is over the hinges; drive an 
eight-penny nail into each edge of 
the trap in such a manner that it 
will engage the partition on each side 
of it. 

Nail lath over the top of this end, 
and your trap-nest is complete. All 
of this sounds complicated; but once 
you get at it, the plan will show up. 
I can build the trap proper and place 
it in good working condition in ten 





motice in our Farmers’ 


Exchange. 


minutes, if there is a suitable board, 





tance, as they furnish protection for 
the poultry from the cold winds dur- 
ing winter, and also are very desir- 
able for shade in summer. But they 
must not be allowed to stand close 
enough to shade the house as too 
much shade causes the house to be 
kept damp, and dampness brings on 
different kinds of diseases. 

Of course, this will make the house 
a little warmer during the summer 
at night, but this can be remedied by 
having a wire window or two so that 
the air can pass through, 

Never select a low, wet spot for 
the henhouse. The best place is a 
high location, somewhat sloping from 
all sides with a Southern exposure. 
This sloping location serves as a 
drainage, keeping the house and 
grounds generally dry. If the house 
is situated on a medium high spot, 
where there is plenty of gravel, this 
is all the better. 

WM. HART HARRISON. 


Did the Eggs You Got by Parcel 
Post Hatch Well? 


AST spring we had a letter from 
Mr. G. S. Frederick, of Knoxville, 
Tennessee, in .-which he contended 
that the parcel post as a means of 
shipping eggs for hatching was a 
foredoomed failure. We quote: 
“When you ask a poultry or 
breeder of fine poultry how to 
care for eggs for hatching, he 
will invariably teli you to keep 
them cool and in a dry place 
where there is an even temper- 
ature, and to avoid jarring. Now 
when eggs are sent by parcel 
post, they are subjected to con- 
ditions contrary to that which 
they should receive, such as be- 
ing tumbled about in a mail-car, 
thrown from the mail-car to the 
station platform, carted over 
rough pavement and being ex- 
posed to all kinds of weather, 
heat and cold, as the mail-car 
may be at that time, and as a 
result many are found cracked 
and broken when _= received. 
Would you expect ‘them to 
hatch? Sending eggs by ex- 
press is bad enough, but they 
have a little better chance, for 
they are handled as a single 
package, and if they are badly 
handled there is a chance to get 
some redress.’’ 
A little later a poultryman writ- 
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ing in the Rural New Yorker ex- 
pressed the same views: 


“T can pack eggs so it is prac- 
tically impossible to break them, 
short of smiashing the box, but 
that doesn’t mean that the eggs 
will hatch. ~ * Under 
present conditions of parcel post 
it certainly is not adapted for 
shipping hatching eggs, and I 
feel sure that if you had had as 
much experience in shipping 
-hatching eggs as I have, know- 
ing how parcels are handled by 
the Postoffice Department, you 
would refuse to accept advertis- 
ing from any breeder offering to 
ship eggs via parcel post. Per- 
sonally, when I see an advertis- 
er making such an offer, I put 
him down as very inexperienc- 
ed.” 


At about the same time some of 
our advertisers were writing us that 
they were shipping eggs by parcel 
post and finding it satisfactory. By 
this time, the people who bought 
eggs for hatching and received them 
by parcel post ought to know some- 
thing of whether or not it is a good 
way to ship them. Advertisers who 
sent eggs this way ought to have 
heard from their customers, too, and 
have a good idea as to the value of 
the parcel post service in this line. 
Will not all such persons, both buy- 
ers and sellers, write us and tell us 
exactly what their experience has 
been? We wish to know just what 
the facts are. 


OUR HEALTH TALK. 


How to Keep Healthy in Summer 


HE human body cares for itself 

better in summer than in win- 
ter; yet, as at all times, it rebels 
against abuse or undue exposure. 

One should bathe frequently. 
There are few people who cannot 
take a cold or slightly warmed bath 
every morning during the _ hot 
months. The history of the Greeks 
and Romans teach the modern races 
a valuable lesson in this respect. 

Beware of the excesses of sum- 
mer. 

Eating.—Eat less of meat than in 
winter—once a day being ample for 
the average man; in fact, during the 
hot period, one is much better in ab- 
staining from the meats, especially, 
the red meats. A diet of fish, eggs, 
vegetables and milk would prolong 
many lives, no matter what the call- 
ing or labor. 

Drinking.--Abstain absolutely from 
aleoholic beverages of any nature— 
they relax the blood vessels of the 
brain and produce or tend to produce 
“congestion,” the condition that ob- 
tains in heat stroke. Nearly all cases 
of heat stroke are in subjects ad- 
dicted to the use of stimulants. (The 
same is true of those who succumb 
to severe cold in winter.) Many re- 
quire large quantities of liquid—a 
very healthy craving if properly grat- 
ified. Happily, cooled water has 
taken the place of ice water to a 
great extent. Ice water, taken in 
quantity as it usually is taken on a 
hot day, may produce a very severe 
acute indigestion or acute conges- 
tion of the kidneys. Taken steadily, 
it will produce “‘ice water dyspepsia,” 
a form of chronic indigestion. 

For those who must be active or 
subject to exposure on a hot day, 
there is no better beverage than “oat 
meal water.’”’ It is palatable, demul- 
cent and nutritious and can be taken 
ad libitum. It is made by stirring 
oat meal in water and letting it set- 
tle. This is the beverage given sol- 
diers during their maneuvers. But- 
termilk and old-fashioned lemonade 
are refreshing and healthful.° 

As far as possible, avoid becoming 
overheated; also the sudden chilling 
of the body. Wear loosely woven 
garments and give the surface of 
the body plenty of air.—Dr. Frank- 
lin C. Wells. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS | 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department in 
our Northeastern edition and in this 
style type at the rate of 4 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 7 cents @ word; 
three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 13 
cents, etc. Each word, number or initial 
(including name and address) counted 
as a separate word. Send cash with or- 
der. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,500 for postage alone to 
send a letter to each home to which we 
carry your ad at this low rate. Stamps 
accepted for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined editions made 
known on application. 


FARM MACHINERY. 


PPA 














eee 

“Mec ccormick Four-Roll Shredder for Sale— 
Good as new. P. B. Day, Trenton, S. C. 
me, or Sale—One new Fairbanks-Morse Jack 
Junior gasoline engine, one-horsepower, $40, 
f.0.b. Hickory. Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, 
North Carolina. 





One J. I. Case Steel Threshing Machine, 
for Sale—W ith case, feeder and wind stack- 
er attached. Used only two seasons. For 


particulars write to J. P. Harwood, Pamplin, 
Virginia. 





Complete Saw wmill Outfit for Sale-——Wire 
cable drive, "30 H.P. boiler and engine on 
wheels, in splendid condition. Also pretty 


35-foot motor boat; new. S. H. Robertson, 
Sampson’s Wharf, Va. 


FEATHER BEDS. 


, I PDI 
“We “pay y freight and se nd ‘you a 6-pound 
pair good feather pillows,—as an introduc- 
tion. Just send us ten dollars for a 36- 
pound feather bed, best ticking, clean feath- 
ers and complete order wil be delivered to 
your depot. , Satisfaction guaranteed. Re f- 
ence, Commercial National Bank. Turner & 
Cornwell, Dept. 2, Charlotte, N. C. 


HELP WANTED. 


w PPP PAPA PPA DAA DADA 

Agents. Wanted—To sell our washers and 
wringers. Favorite Washer Co., Honey 
Creek, Ind. 


Martin Hosiery Mills, Raleigh, N. C., 
wants toppers and knitters, steady work 
and good wages. Skilled employes make 
from $1.50 to $2 per day. 


Wanted—Tenant for small farm. Will 
furnish team, tools and equipment, and rent 
either on profit-sharing basis or part of the 
crop. Possession given at any time. Box 
A, Hickory, N. C. 


Salesmen—For high-class tobacco factory. 
Experience unnecessary. Good pay and pro- 
motion for steady workers. Complete in- 
structions sent you. Piedmont Tobacco Com- 
pany, Box J-32, Danville, Va. 


Wanted—A young, married white man, to 
manage my farm for the year 1914. Pre- 
fer a man with some experience, and who 
ean control labor. State salary desired and 




















give particulars in answering. D-Box 354,_ 


Lumberton, N.C, ‘ 











Young Man—Would you accept and wear 
a fine tailor-made suit just for showing it 
to your friends? Or a Slip-on Raincoat free? 
Could you use $5 a day for a little spare 
time? Perhaps we can offer you a steady 
job? Write at once and get beautiful sam- 
ples, styles and this wonderful offer. Banner 
Tailoring Company, Dept. 356 Chicago. 


LIVESTOCK, _ 


BERKSHAIRES. 


Registered Berkshires. M. S. Shivers, 
Eatonton, ya. 


Regi sight to ten weeks 
old. Six te seven dollars each. J. J. Drum- 
wright, V irgilina, Va., Route 4, 


Berkshire Pigs, Jersey Heifers—Will sell 
or exchange for peas, soy beans or Bronze 
turkeys Have one registered Jersey bull, 
will sell, Alex. D. _ Hudson, Newberry, Ss. Cc. 

















Choice . Berkshire | Pigs 3est breeding, en- 
titled to registration. Short-nose, long, and 
big-boned breed. 12 weeks old. , Price, $6, 
or $5 each for two or more. W. H. Crafton, 
Drakes Branch, Va. 


Registered Berkshire Pigs for Sale—Sire 
Baron Longfellow 110, Dam Hickson’s Mod- 
el. Only a few of each sex to sell. Early 
March farrow. There are no better bred pigs 
than these, and they are fine individuals. 
Your chance for a fine sire or brood sow. 
Only $10 each, registered, while they last. 
W. H. Hickson, Lynchburg, Va. 


= CHESTER WHITES. 














O. I. C. Pigs—From Silver’s best register- 
ed stock. C. C. Ramsey & Bro., Crouse, N. C. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 


Good Registered Duroc Shoats—George 
Johnson, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Pedigreed Durocs— Farrowed February 
4th. $8 each, two for $15. Norman H. Wil- 
liams, Chase City, Va. 


Pure-Bred Duroc Jersey Pigs—4 months 
old. $10 each. Pedigree with each pig. 
Riverside Stock Farm, Bracy, Va. 


MULEFOOT. 


350 Mule-Foot Hogs for Sale—Dinlap, 
Williamsport, Ohio. 


POLAND CHINAS. 


fiesistered | “Poland-China Hogs—M. C. 
Goolsby, Monticello, Ga 


* 7 HOLSTEINS. 


One Nice Holstein Cow for Sale—Five 
years old. Heavy milker. Price, $100. T. 
G. Pool, Virgilina, Va. 















































Holsteins—Pure-bred cows; ~ heifers, open 
and bred; bull and heifer calves for sale. 
D. S. Jones, Beacondale Farms, Newport 
News, Va. 








GOATS, 
Angora Bucks for Sale—Two years old, 
$15; one year old $12.50; this spring’s kids, 
$10 each. They are out of pure-bred nans, 


by grandson of South African buck, they are 
cheap at twice the price. L. C. Lawrence, 
Marion, 8S. C. 











r calf, any breed or 





ge quantity of milk, from 1% 
of butter each day. 





Re Scotch Collie 





Pups—of pedigreed 
Crescent Hill Farm, Jackson Springs, 





Pups—Descended 
Mor gan’s Interna- 


Pe digre ed oo th Collie 
on both sides from J. 
tional Champion. 





TWO OR MORE B aape. 


Four pred Jersey tng ie five ‘calves. 
Three fresh cows. 
igs. Groome & Sons, 











pigs tor sale Two to 


Montchri is “'e arm, 





r at head of stud. 


the simultaneous treatment. 





POULTRY AND EGGS. 


PRPPPRPAP LADD IOI” 





White Guinea Eggs—$1.50 per 15. 
M. 





‘Duck Eggs—Postpaid. 
Luther Edwards, 
Grvanal White. Orpingtons—Stock “and | eges 
Treat-You-Right Farm, Falkland, 








Ege s—Buft Siginateun 
Campines, Runner ducks, 


Cornish Games, 
Send for catalog. 





Stop here if you want highest class White 
Orpington eggs for least money, 
ed from $30 sittings of eggs, 
strass and Cook. 








Indian Runner Ducks—Edward Linville, 
C. 





Indian Runner Ducks— Eg 





Indian Runner Ducks—Fawn and White 


Bolick, Couswer, 


Jefferson White Runner Ducks—Greatest 
winners in the South. 
Madison Square Garden, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Savannah, and Atlanta. 
Stock and esos 





First prize winners, 


Descriptive price 
Jefferson Farm, 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 


§ Black Minorcas—Re- 
duced prices—Lowe’s Poultry 








Black Minoreas, 








White Rocks hy White 
Randolph Poultry 








Sale—Pure-bred 





Butt and White Orpingtons and Silver Lac- 








ae For ' Sale—Ducks and Chickens. 





__ Exhibition Stock for the 
Black Orpingtons, 


Coming Shows— 


Be -verlea Plantation, 





For Quick Sale—25 White Orpington Pul- 
lets and two cockerels. 
75 Indian Runner ducks, 
Harshbarger’s white-eg 
3-months-old pullets, 
going for $1 each. 
Robinson, Franktown, Va 


Great Sacrifice Sale—Of fine breeders from 
best show pens and utility stock, 


Good stock; pure- 


Buff Orpingtons, 














grand breeders and fine show birds. 
must close them out at a 
Early buyers get cream of flocks. 
Black and Buff Orpingtons. 
Leghorns, White Wyandottes, 
Woman’s College, 





_SEEDS AND PLANTS. 





Mammoth xellow Soy _Beans—Recieaned, 


Company, | New Bern, N 

~ Beans—From grower t 
Werth. grown Florida 
$1.95 per bushel, 





__ Be srmuda Grass _ ‘{;Progressive 


Carolina Farms, 








~~ Cow pe -as—Mountain 
Buy direct oe farmer. 
Morganton, a & 
Peas for Salo W ‘hippoorwill, 
$1.90; f.o.b. our shipping point, in new bags. 
Isenhower & Co., Conover, N. 

















We Can Supply Field Peas (Seed)—In any 
quantity. Close price for cash. Send in 
your orders. Pearsall & Company, Wil- 
mington, N. C. 


Two Hundred Bushels Good Mixed Cow- | 


peas for Sale—$2.50; or will exchange in | — 


part for pure-bred Jersey milk cow and Po- | 
land China brood sows. Montchris Farm, 
Be snnette F, Moore Prop., » Rae ford, Ns Cy 


Seed Peas—We have ~ sold out | the ° 300 
bushels peas recently advertised at $1.80, 
but are buying in some small lots we can 
furnish at some advance in price, if order- 
ed promptly. Hall & Pearsall, Inc., Wil- 
mington, | } le OF 

















PEAN UTS, 


Seed Peanuts — Selected farmers’ stock, 
Jumbo Runners, $6 per 80-pound sack; same 
unassorted, $4; garden size package by par- 
cel post, 25c. Send cash with order, W. R. 
Cowper, Gatesville, N.C. 


POTATOES. 


Potato to Plants—80c per. ‘thousand. Taylor 
& Cline, Maiden, N. C. 


F “Cataw ba Yam Potato | Plants—90 ce cents per 
thousand. P. E. Cline, Maiden, N. Cc 


Potato Plants—90 cents per thousand. Im- 
mediate shipment. Ww. N. Whisenant, 
Maiden, N. ° 


“Nancy Hall Potato Plants—Now re -ady y for 
shipment. Plants and price both right. F. 
D. Irwin, Fairbanks, Fla. 




















Early Triumph ~ Potato Plants—31 per 
1,000. Catawba Yams, 75 cents per 1,000. 
Gordon Wilfong, Newton, N. C. 


“Potato P -lants—Any | quantity. | “$1. ~thou- 
sand. Nancy Hall, Triumph, Red Providence, 
Porto Rico. F. M. Morris, Ona, Fla. 


“Nancy Hall and Southern Que en Potato 
Slips—$1.25 per thousand. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Turfflin Farms, _ Salisbury, N. ©. 


“Sweet Potato Plants—Leading varieties, 
$1.50 per thousand. Send for free culture 
methods. C. W. Waughtel, Homeland, Ga. 


Lookout Mountain Irish Potatoes—Per 
bushel (60 pounds), May delivery, $1.60 
June, $1.75; July, $1.90. W. P. Harris, Ow- 
ings, S. C. 


I Raise My Own Seed—Porto Rico, Nancy 
Hall, Yellow Provident potato plants. $1.75 
thousand. Special express rates. Jack Green, 
Live Oak, Fla. 


Sweet Potato Plants for sale at $1.25 per 
thousand. Special prices to dealers. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. C. C. Taylor, Maiden, 
North Carolina. 




















Macklin’s Sweet Potato Plants—No 


, $1.25 per thousand; 
30c per. Runred 


; pepper and ege- 


damp “moss on roots: 


and Vineless "potato Plants, § 


Wakefield Farms, 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


DRrnnnnnnnn 

“Be holarships sold on c re ‘dit—To ambitious, 
promising applicants. 
banking. Railroad fare 
Positions guaranteed, 





Rr from home, 


"Busine 188 | Educ ‘ilon—Small cont. Gi 





“Seach ehowiane wh Short- 
hand, Penmensiip—Taught by skilled spe- 


School, Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. 
tend our school if you want to secure a 





Wanted — Applicants 
have one year high school or its equivalent; 
twenty to thirty years of age. 
Home—single rooms. Full staff of lecturers. 


Newburgh-on-Hudson, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Feed and Supplies—Catalog free. 
Carolina Poultry Supply Co., 











look after Payne 
et 24th, Virginia Beach. 





pi tang me what you noche ~ sree your best 





Send for Free Sabian aaia patents 





Potato Plants—‘‘Nancy Hall,’ ‘‘Triumph,’’* 
and “Norton Yam,” 5,000 at $1.25; less, 
$1.35. Satisfaction guaranteed. G. D. Moore, 
Hawthorn, Fla. 





Shepherd & Campbell, 





~ Selt ‘Trees—Fruit trees, pecan trees, shade 





Eastern Yam Potato Plants—80c per thou- 
sand; last of April delivery. , Sample of po- 
tato on request. Special prices to dealers. 
W. J. Deal, Maiden, N. C. 


Millions Nancy Hall, Vineless and other 
Potato Plants— For immediate shipment. 
$1.25 per thousand; ten thousand, $10. Oak- 
lin Farm, Salisbury, 5 Fit, 








ornamentals, etc. 


Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


For $5.50—An Elgin 7 jewel 
size, nickel, open face, screw back and bizel, 
with a gold Le chain. Postpaid anywhere. 








Will sell a eae Cycle Hatcher and a 





Potato, Plants—“Catawba Yam” and 
“Southern Queen,” $1.50 thousand. Special 
prices on larger shipments. B. Z. Ramsey, 
Lincolnton, N. C., Route 5. 


large size brooder for nine dollars, or ex- 
change for Buff Orpington pullets. 


what you have. E. L. Lynch, Snow Hill, 








Potato Plants for Sale—Balance season, at 
$1.25 per thousand. Nancy Hall, Vineless 
Yam, Southern Queen, others. Now ready. 
M. Li Medlin, Salisbury, N. C. 


Potato Plants—Nan H lall,, ° Triumph, 
Pumpkin Yams, and Myers’ Early, $1.25 per 
1,000. Prompt shipment and good plants. 
Myers Seed and Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 


Sweet Potato FE Plants For quic k - shipment. 
Southern Queen and Catawba Yam, $1 per 
thousand, two to ten thousand lots. Cash 
with order. Earl F. Yoder, Hickory, N. C., 
Route 1. 


















“The Torrens Book’’—Contains the 
plete new North Carolina law with accurate 


plainly answered. 
Full information free. 





hand-picked and reclean- 
sacked peas, $2, up. Registered Essex sows 
and gilts in farrow; service boars, and pigs. 
Poland China gilts in farrow. 
istered Jersey bull 
Satisfaction or money back. 
J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. 





“We prepay express on sweet potato slips 
and guarantee safe delivery. Ask for Pro- 
gressive Farmer special offer. Postal will 
bring it. Address U. S. Camphor Co., Earle- 
ton, Fla. 








OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to.land advertisements, because every purchas- 





Fifteen Million Sweet Potato Silps—For 
April, May and June delivery: Leading va- 
rieties. $1.50 per thousand. Full count and 
safe arrival guaranteed. My book on Grow- 
ing Sweet Potatoes, free. C. W. Waughtel, 
Homeland, Ga. 


For Sale—Southern Queen, Vineless, Nan- 
cy Hall, and Big Stem Jersey and other 
varieties of sweet potato plants, immediate 
shipment; $1.50 per thousand; over ten thou- 
sand, $1.25 per thousand. Send us your or- 
ders. Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, N. C. 











“One | Dollar a Thousand for the Famous 
John 3B. Barringer Pride potato plants. 
Planted my entire crop last year, 12 and 
17 of July; made as fine yield of as fine 
potatoes as I have ever made, or have seen, 
and a better potato is not to be had. It will 
pay every farmer to get some of these for 
late planting. I can truthfully say my 
plants have given full satisfaction. J. B. 
Barringer, Newton, N. C. 


er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
paper unless he shows us satisfactory en as 














For Sale—L. B. Dall, 





Farms—E. R. MacKethan, 
c 





Virginia Farms —W rite for 
in Virginia farm 
Vonabie & Ford, Lynchburg, Va. 





For Rent—North Carolina Fruit, 
experienced orchardist 


No place for man that drinks. Pos- 
se phn in time to put in fall crops. 





~ Cut-Over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 


Elévated country. 





MISCELLANEOU S SEEDS, 





Tobacco Plants—Finest quality. $1.50 per 
thousand. Never Fail Farms, Pineview, N. C. 








Cannas, Dahlias, Caladium, and everything 
else for the flower garden. Ask for catalog. 
Geo. M. Todd, d, Greensboro, N. C. 


to $10 per acre. 
terms on balance. 
folder and maps sent free, 
born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 


one-fourth cash, 


address Geo. Kil- 





Virginia Farms—If you are 
farm or timber lands, do not buy until you 
have seen what we have to offer, as we have 





Nancy Hall ar and six other varieties potato 
plants, $1.50 per thousand. Tomato, pepper, 
cabbage and celery plants. Oaklin Farm, 
Salisbury, Nn. €: 





Tomato, Pepper, Eggplant, Lettuce, Cauli- 
flower, Cabbage ghd Sweet Potato Plants. 
Ask for price list, 7e0. M. Todd, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


large number of excellent 4 
and timber tracts for sale 
reasonable prices, 
adapted to grain, 
———o suited for stock | raising. 
Write for descriptive bert 
ter & Company, Chase | 





Cowpeas—Glad to hear with an order for 
Rice or Lady Finger, Mixed, Clay or Un- 
known, Red Crowder and White Brewn-Eye 
peas, The Seed Store, A. S. Huske, Fayette- 
ville, N. C. 





Beggarweed Seed and Velvet Beans—Re- 
cleaned and graded; recleaned stock insures 
higher germination. Beans, $2.50 bushel, 
seggarweed, 35 cents pound, f.o.b. Sydney 
V. Coxetter, Grower, Lloy d, i, Fla. 








Macklin’s Plant?—No waiting. Immediate 
shipment, or money returned. Livingston's 
“Beauty” tomato, and “‘New York Improv- 
ed” eggplant, $1.75 per 1,000. ‘“‘Ruby King”’ 
pepper, $2.50. Sweet potato plants, seed ad, 
these columns, Catalog free. Wm. Mack- 
lin, Dinsmore, Fla. 


e have the farm you want, 
>» and kind of farm 
and in what Southern State jy 


of cut over lands, for colonization 
€ If you have a farm 





Remember that if what you wish 
to buy is not advertised in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, you can often get 
it by putting a little notice in our 
Farmers’ Exchange. 
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STOP THE LOST MOTION. 


Your Farm System Can't 
Smoothly Until You Stop 
“Play”? of Wasted Labor. 


Run 
the 


VEN a little lost motion impairs 
the efficiency of a cotton planter, 
a stalkcutter, mower or any machine. 
As the lost motion increases the prof- 
itable use of the machine becomes 
difficult and finally impossible. Ajl 
farmers know this and most of them 
guard against the evil when it pre- 
sents itself in the form of loosened 
bolts, worn pinions and ground-out 
bearings. But the biggest and most 
essential machine on the farm is the 
farmers’ system of doing things; and 
against lost motion and ‘“‘play” in its 
gear and workings. 

When a man spends time and mon- 
ey flat-breaking land in the winter, 
that the vegetable matter thereon 
may be well rotted for use by the 
next crop, why should he undo his 
work by re-bedding the land in the 
spring? A seed-bed only a few 
inches deep will certainly suffice, pro- 
vided it be thoroughly 
and such a bed can be made with 
labor-saving tools, such as the disk 
and smoothing-harrows. Another in- 
stance of lost motion is seen in the 
fact that farmers, even those far too 
progressive to plant on a high ridge, 
throw up a high seed-bed, and spend 
time with drag and harrow pulling it 
down. This time is well spent, but 
it should be spent ‘‘on the level,” and 
the operations consuming it should 
start where in actual practice they 
end. 

Similarly because a cultivator does 
excellent work is no reason for using 
it unless it can also do “plenty of it.’’ 
There are few instruments that leave 
ground in a better condition than the 
little three-legged ‘‘Up-to-Date” cul- 
tivator; but this tool has but an in- 
significant place in a wide-row crop 
like corn or cotton, because it covers 
so little ground. The same objection 
applies to sweeps. IE know of well- 
to-do planters who make profitable 
crops, and run these tools requiring 
three furrows to the row; but no ra- 
tional man can maintain that such @ 
practice is best. There are tools that 
will do three times the work for the 
same dollar invested in labor and do 
it better. 

We call a man “penny wise and 
pound foolish’? who will not replace 
@ worn cog in his planter; and one 
who is too lazy to tighten the bolts on 
his mower we call simply ‘‘fool.” 
But isn’t the man nearly as “tight” 
who will not invest in labor-saving, 
profit-making implements, and nearly 
as foolish and lazy who will not in- 
struct his laborers in their use? 

I know that we poor farmers are 
inclined to think that editors and 
Government demonstrators urge im- 
possible outlays of money. But I am 
speaking from experience when I 
maintain that the most dangerous 
“knock” in the cogs of the farm- 
system machine comes from false 
economy. To tighten the bolts, to 
take up the fatal “‘play,’’ do this: If 
you run three furrows to the row 
now, buy a cultivator that will at 
least do the same work with two fur- 
rows. If you run two furrows per 
row, get a wheel cultivator, and till 
a row at each passage across the 
field. If you already possess the 
wheel cultivator, add a weeder to 
your collection of implements and 
watch out for other and even better 
tools. 

It is so easy to direct others, and 
so easy to be critical, that in all fair- 
ness to whoever may read this as 
well as to myself, I must say that I 
have tested out all that I advocate 
here. DAVID THIBAULT. 

Little Rock, Ark. 





The man that waits for the State or the 
National Government to do for him what he 
might do for himself will have long to wait. 
The politicians who must be consulted 
fore the State or Nation is ready to ac 
not care for the waiting 
man who does things for 
politician is anxious 
Ranch, 


be- 
t, do 
fellow. It is the 
himself that the 
to serve.—Farm and 


pulverized, ° 








Orchard and Garden. | 


How to Keep Irish Potatoes. 
I. 

WILL give my plan for keeping 

early Irish potatoes. I have kept 
them from digging time until they 
came in the next spring. I dig a ditch 
2% or three feet wide and two feet 
deep, and have the potatoes eight or 
ten inches deep in the ditch. They 
will keep in a deeper layer, but they 
will sprout worse. I use a pole in 
center of the ditch, long ways, and 
cover both ways with boards, and 
have a comb in center. I break the 
joints like covering a house. The 
pole is on top of the ground and 
gives enough slant to turn the water. 
The boards are covered with enough 
dirt to keep them cool in summer; 
four or five inches more can be put 
on in winter if it is very cold. Mound 
the dirt up like a grave. The pole 
and boards leave a good space be- 
tween the potatoes and the top; this 
is better for them. I have kept the 
hole full. The ditch must be where 
the ground does not have seep water 
in wet weather; if the place is a little 
high it is better. R. P. LADD. 

Bakerville, Tenn. 


If. 


I have a dry cellar into which I 
put my potatoes when dug, usually 
about July first, spreading them on 
the dirt floor about six to eight inch- 
es deep, and let them alone, and they 
have not failed to keep. No special 
effort is made to keep cellar dark; it 
has one window with no shutter ex- 
cept the glass, and the door stands 
open a good deal of the time. We 
use potatoes all along while they 
last (usually till planting time) and 
generally have some culls left, which 
I plant and make as good potatoes 
as the high-priced seed. 

R. H. NEWTON. 

Mt. Airy, N. C. 





Comment by Professor Massey: In 
letting potatoes stay in the light, you 
will certainly get them greenish and 
in bad condition for the table. In 
your cooler climate it is more easy 
to keep these things than further 
south, where the crop matures early 
in June. 





How I Cultivate Sweet Potatoes. 


Y FIRST cultivation is running a 
14-tooth harrow twice to the mid- 
dle. This is done about the time the 
plants begin to grow good. When 
they have grown a vine about 12 
inches long I go in and turn them 
on the rows and take a small twister 
and run about six inches from the 
row. Here I put on my nitrate of 
soda, about 50 pounds to the acre. 
Then I put on a buzzard-wing sweep 
and run three times in the middle and 
this throws the dirt back in the fur- 
rows and throws a little more dirt up 
on the ridge. Then I take the hoe 
and work in between every plant and 
pull a little more dirt up around 
them. I get every sprig of grass. If 
you let the grass get a start in them 
you had just as well turn the cows in 
and let them do their part for you 
won’t make any “taters,’’ as we all 
say. 
This is the last time that I plow 
them but I run a harrow once more. 
Tyner, Tenn. P. A, BRYANP. 





Don’t Forget to Get a Canner. 


ERE’S an item from the Ohio Ag- 
cultural College. We print it 
with the hope that some of our farm- 
ers may make up their minds not to 
go through another season without 
investing $10 for a canning outfit: 
“Tt frequently happens that as 
a result of temporary over-sup- 
ply, or lack of proper methods 
and facilities for distribution, 
many products of the farm and 
garden, more or less perishable 
in character, are annually allow- 
ed to go to waste. With a knowl- 


edge of the principles of can- 
ning and a small canning outfit, 
costing not over $10 or $15, 
most of this waste could be pre- 
vented and turned into profit. 
A gardener near Columbus an- 
nually adds from $700 to $1,000 
to his income from a ten-acre 
tract by utilizing his surplus 
products in this way.” 





Better Methods of Tobacco Plant- 
ing in Wisconsin. 
i YOUR valued paper I noted 
lately a letter from R. R. Slate, 
South Boston, Va., and wonder if 
conditions are so different in the 
South from here in regard to trans- 
planting tobacco that they think it 
necessary to do the job by hand. 

In this State there are thousands 
of acres of the weed raised, and there 
is not one acre in 5,000 transplanted 
by hand. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Three men with a team and planter 
will transplant two acres in a day 
and do not consider it very hard 
work, as the machine waters each 
plant. I consider it an ideal method, 
and if the weather is not too dry, it 
does not need any resetting to 
speak of. 

The way the ground is prepared in 
this country to insure the best crop 
is to plow the ground in the fall and 
let it lie until spring and then use 
the disk to keep down weeds until 
about ten days before the time to 
transplant. Then use harrow to get 
the ground down solid to exclude the 
air until the plants get a start. Usu- 
ally they plank it the day before 
planting, to break the clods and to 
level the ground. Then in the fore- 
noon of the day of planting they pull 
the plants, haul water to the field, 
and get ready, and in the afternoon 
do the planting. H. H. RABBITT. 

Viroqua, Wis. 








THE MARKETS. 








RALEIGH MARKETS. 


(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
June 5. 
Cotton. 

Good middling 

Strict middling 

Middling 

Low grades 


Flour, Hay and Grain. 

May 

(Report furnished by C. B. Gill Produce Co.) 
Flour—per bbl—wholesale prices: 

High grades $5.50 @$6.00 

Lower grades 4.75 @ 5 

Corn—No. 2 white, per bushel.. 88 @ 

No. 2 mixed .82@ 

Timothy hay, per ton 


99 


-88 


Provisions. 


Snowdrift shortening, 

Compound, tierce basis 
Pure lard, tierce basis 
Cheese, full cream 


6.09 
8%c 


per CASC...e06 


Hams, sugar-cured 
Reg. ribs, 40-45 





SAVANNAH COTTON 


(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Mditer 
The Cotton Record.) 


June 4. 

Ordinary 

Good ordinary 

Low middling 

Middling 

Good middling 
Total sales—bales 
Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton....nominal 
Cottonseed meal, per ton 8 
Cottonseed hulls, per ton 


The market has continued steady with a 
moderate amount of business from one day 
to another. The unsold stock of upland cot- 
ton has been reduced to small proportions. 
There was no decided price tendency either 
way, but the confidence in ample supplies 
next season seems more assured, and conse- 
quently buyers have become more indiffer- 
ent about competing for the rest of the old 
crop. Stocks are decreasing rapidly, and 
exports are running well ahead of the same 
time last year. Receipts at the ports have 
been somewhat larger than last year re- 
cently, but this has been at the expense of 
stocks in interior towns. So far as appears, 
the world’s consumption has kept fully up. 

New crop prospects have improved, and@ 
the eastern section now promises fairly well. 
The bureau reported the condition on May 
25 at 79.1, which was just a shade higher 
than last year, and rather below the aver- 
age. The condition was given as very low 
in the Atlantic States owing to the back- 
wardness resulting from the drouth and 
cool weather. All this has been changed by 
the rains and the advent of real summer 
weather. Except in some scattered locali- 
ties which the rains skipped, the eastern 
section is now in much better shape than it 
was a vyvear ago. A generally favorable con- 
dition was reported for the central and 
western sections of the belt. The impres- 
sion is that the total acreage will show an 
increase of 3 to 4 per cent. The bureau will 
not report on the acreage until early in 
July. 





NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK PEA- 
NU 


(Report furnished by Holmes & Dawson, 
Norfolk, Va.) 


No. 1 grade, 60 per cent 
No. 2 grade, 50 to 55 per 
No. $ grade, 40 to 45 per 
Shelling, 
Shelling, 
Spanish 


cent 
good weight. ..........0. 
light weight 





NORFOLK COTTON. 


(Reported by Eure Harris & Co., Norfolk, 

Virginia.) 
June 6. 

Good middling 

Strict middling 

Middling 

Strict low middling 

Tone steady. 


HICKORY EGGS AND BUTTER 


(Reported by Catawba Creamery Company, 
Hickory, N. C.) 
May 31. 
Eggs—Fresh-gathered, per 
Store-gathered 
Butter—Creamery, per pound 
Country 
Spring chickens, per pound 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mgr. 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 


June 2. 


Steers—Best, per cwt 

Medium to good 

Common to fair ... ees 
Heifers—Best, per Cwt.....eeeeee 

medium to good . 

Common to fair .. 
Cows—Best, per cwt .. 

medium to good . 

Common to fair .. 
Oxen, per cwt 
Bulls, per cwt 
Calves—Extra, per cwt 

Medium -00¢ 
Dairy cows, per head f 6 
Hogs-—Best, per cwt .00@ 

Good 

Sows and stags, per cwt. 
Sheep—Best, per cwt 

Common to fair 

Fall lambs 

Spring lambs 
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NEW YORK PRODUCE, 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
June 3. 


New No. 1 potatoes, per barrel, $3@4; 
No. 2, $2.25@3; old, in bulk, per 180 pounds, 
$2.62@2.87. Sweets, No. 1, per basket, $1.25 
@1.50. Onions, old, red, per 100-pound bag, 
75c@$1.25; yellow, 50@75c per crate; new 
white, Texas, $1@2.25 per crate. New cab- 
bage, 50c@$1.25 per barrel for Virginia; 
Eastern Shore, $1@1.50 per crate. Fancy 
green asparagus, per dozen bunches, $2.50@ 
2.75; white, $2.25@2.75. Artichokes, $2.50@4 
per drum. Wax beans, 50c@$1.25 per bas- 
ket; green, 50c@$1 per bushel basket. Beets, 
$1@4 per 100 bunches. Carrots, $1@3 per 
100 bunches; old, $1@1.50 per barrel. Cu- 
cumbers, $1@1.75 per basket. Corn, $1@3 
per crate. Cauliflower, 50c@$1 per basket. 
Celery, $1.50@2 per ten-inch case. Eggplant, 
$1@2.25 per box. Horseradish, $2@3 per 
100 pounds. Kale, 30@50c per barrel. , Let- 
tuce, $1@2 per barrel. Leeks, 50c@$1 per 
barrel. Lima beans, $1.50@3.50 per basket. 
Okra, $2@8 per carrier. Peppers, 75¢@$1.25 
per carrier. Peas, large, 75c@$1.50 per %- 
bushel basket; Baltimore, small, $1@1.75. 
Parsley, $2.50@4.50 per barrel for plain, and 
$2@4 for curly. Radishes, 50@75c per bar- 
rel. Rhubarb, 59c@$1 per 100 bunches. 
Spinach, 50c@$1 per barrel. Shaltots, 50c 
@$1 per 100 bunches. Squash, new white, 
per box, $2@3; yellow, 75c@$1.25 per bas- 
ket. Turnips, 50c@$1 per basket. Toma- 
toes, $1.50@2 per carrier. 

Apples, $3@6 per barrel. 


Peaches, $2.50 
@5 per carrier. 


Cherries, 10@15c per quart. 
Strawberries, 6@13c per quart. Blackber- 
ries, 7@12c per quart. Huckleberries, 15@ 
20e per quart. Muskmelons, $2@2.75 per 
crate of 36. Florida Watermelons, $35@50 
per 100. 

Creamery butter, 28@28%; 
24%c; imitation creamery, 
try eggs, 18@20c. 

Cash wheat, No. 2 red, $1.11. 
Corn, 66c. 

Mess pork, per barrel, $21. 
beef, per barrel, $19@20. 


factory, 24@ 
25@26e. , Coun- 


Oats, 46 c. 


75 @22.25. Mess 





Every time vou grow a crop and haul it 
away and sell it you are taking part of your 
deposits out of the bank; you are taking 
part of your plant food away, and if the 
process is continued the time will come when 
your checks will no longer be honored by 
nature. We can’t replenish the loss by in- 
definitely depending on commercial fertiliz- 
ers. These are all right when used properly 
and in the right degree. 3ut the only sys- 
ten that has endured in any country is one 
founded on diversification supplemented by 
fertilizers. In some eections it is necessary 
to use potash in order to get the maximum 
productivity. In other sections phosphorus 
must be obtained in this manner, but nitro- 
gen, the most important and the most ex- 
pensive constituent can largely be obtained 
by rotation, especially by the use of those 
leguminous crops which have the faculty of 
obtaining nitrogen from the air and trans- 
ferring it to the soil.—Bradford Knapp. 
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Miss Minerva. and William 
Greer Hill. 
A SERIAL STORY 
By Francis Boyd Calhoun. 


c i a 1909, by Reilly-Britton Co.—Published 
magi y permission of Reilly-Britton Co. 








CHAPTER XXIII. 
The Infant Mind Shoots. 


ISS Minerva had bought a book 

for Billy entitled ‘Stories of 
treat and Good Men,’’ which she fre- 
quently read to him for his edueation 
and improvement. Tlrese stories re- 
lated the principal events in the lives 
of the heroes but never mentioned 
names, always asking at the end, 
“Can you tell who this man was?’’ 

Her nephew had heard the stories 
so often that he had some expression 
or incident by which he could identi- 
fy each, without paying mueh atten- 
tion while she was reading. 

He and his aunt had just settled 
themselves on the porch for a read- 
ing. 

Jimmy was on his own porch cut- 
ting up funny capers, and making 
faces for the other child’s amuse- 
ment. 

“Lemme go over to Jimmy’s, Aunt 
Minerva,” pleaded her nephew, ‘‘an’ 
you can read to me tonight. Fd heap 
ruther not hear you read right now, 
It’?ll make my belly ache.”’ 


Miss Minerva. looked at. him. se- 
verely. ‘Y ; 
“William,’’ she enjoined, ‘‘dom’t 


you want to be a smart man when 
you grow up?’’’ 

“Yes’m” he replied, ‘without much 
enthusiasm. ‘Well, jes’ lemme ask 
Jimmy to come over here an’ set on 
the other sider you whils’ you read. 
He ain’t never hear ’bout-them tales, 
an’ I s’pee” he’d like to come.” 

“Very well,” replied his flattered 
and gratified relative, “call him 
over.” : 

Billy went to the fence where he 
signated Jimmy to meet. him. 

“Aunt Minerva say yeu come over 
an’ listen to” her read some er the 
pretties’ tales ~you ever hear,” he 
said, as if conferring a great favor. 

“Naw, sirree-bob!’’ was the impo- 
lite response across the fence, ‘‘them 
*bout the measliest tales they is. I'll 
come if she’ll read ea Uncle Remus 
book. 7 

“Please come on,’’ begged Billy, 
dropping the patronizing manner that 
he had assumed, in hope of inducing 
his chum to share his martyrdom. 
“You know Aunt Minerva’d die in 
her tracks ’fore she’d read Uncle 
Remus. You’ll like these-here tales 
*nother sight better anyway. P ll give 
you my stony if you’ll come.’ 

“Naw; you ain’t going to get me 
in no such box as that. If she’d just 
read seven or eight hours I wouldn’t 
mind; byt she’ll get you where she 
wants you and read ’bout a million 


hours. I know Miss Minerva.” 
Billy’s aunt was growing impa- 
tient. 
“Come, William,’”’ she called. “I’m 


waiting for you.” 

Jimmy went back to his own porch 
and the other boy joined his kins- 
woman. 

“Why wouldn’t Jimmy come?’ she 
asked. 

“He—he ain’t feeling very well,” 
was the considerate rejoinder. 

“Once there was a little boy who 
was born in Virg ,’ began 
Miss Minerva. 

“Born in a manger, 
inattentive little boy to himself, ‘I 
knows who that was.” So, this im- 
pprtant question settled in his mind, 
he gave himself up to the full enjoy- 
ment of his chum and to the giving 
and receiving of secret signals, the 
pleasure of which was decidedly en- 
hanced by the fear of imminent de- 
tection. 

“Father, I cannot tell a lie, I did it 
with my little-hatchet,—” read the 
thin, monotonous voice at his elbow. 





”* repeated the 


Billy laughed aloud—at this min- 
ute Jimmy was standing on his head 
waving two chubby feet in the air. 

“William,’’ 
ingly, 


said his aunt reprov- 
peering at him over her spec- 





tacles, “I don’t see anything to laugh 
at,’’—and she did not, but then she 
was in ignorance of the little conspir- 
acy. 
“He was a good and dutiful son 
and he studied his lessons so well 
that when he was only seventeen 
years old he was employed to survey 
vast tracts of land in Virginia iz 





Miss Minerva emphasized every | 

word, hoping thus to impress her 
4 

nephew. But he was so busy, keep- 


ing one eye on her and one on the | 
little boy on the other porch, that he | 
did not have time to use his ears at 
all and so did not hear one word. 

‘Leaving his camp fires burning to 
deceive the enemy, he stole around 
by a circuitous route, fell upon the 
British and captured ie 

Billy held up his hands to catch a 
ball which Jimmy made believe to 
throw. 
» Miss Minerya still read on, uncon- 
scious of her nephew’s inattention: 

“The suffering at Valley Forge 
had been intense during the winter 








Billy made a pretense behind his 
aunt’s upright back of throwing a 
ball. while the other child held ‘up 
two fat little hands to receive it. 
Again he laughed aloud as Jimmy 
spat on his hands and ground the 
imaginary ball into his hip. 

She looked at him sternly over her 
glasses: 

“What makes you so silly?” she 
inquired, and without waiting for a 
reply, went on with her reading; she 
was nearing the close now and she 
read carefully and deliberately. 

“And he was chosen the first 
President of. the United States Wy 

Billy put his hands to his. ears and 
wriggled his fingers at Jimmy, who 
promptly returned the compliment. 

“He had no children of his own, 
so he is called the Father of, his 
Country.” 

Miss Minerva closed the _ book, 
turned to the little boy at her side, 
and asked: 

“Who was this great and good 
man, William?” 

Jesus,” was his ready answer, in 
an appropriately solemp little voice. 

“Why, William Green Hill!’ she 
exclaimed in disguest. ‘“‘What are 
you thinking of? I don’t believe you 
heard one word that I read.”’ 

Billy was. puzzled; he was sure she 
had said “Born in a manger.” ‘TI 
didn’t hear her say nothin‘ ’bout bull- 





rushes,” he thought “so ’tain’t 
Moses; she didn’t say ‘log cabin,’ so 
*tain’t Ab‘aham Lincoln; she didn’t 


say, ‘Thirty ‘cents look down upon 


you,’ so ’tain’t Napolyon. I sho’ wish 
I’d paid ’tention.”’ 
“Jesus!” his aunt’ was saying, 


“born in Virginia and first President 
of the Wnited States!’’ 

“George Washin’ton, I aimed to 
say,” triumphantly screamed the lit- 
tle boy, who had received his cue. 


(To be continued). 





Cotton Poor in Southeast, Good 
in Southwest. 


HE Crop Reporting Board of the 

United States Department of Ag- 
riculture estimates that the condition 
of the cotton crop on May 25 was 
79.1 per cent of a normal, as com- 
pared with 78.9 on May 25, 1912; 
87.8 on May 25, 1911; 82.0, on May 
25, 1910, and 79.9, the average of 
the past ten years on May 25. 





























A comparison of conditions, by 
States, on May 25, by years, follows: 
: Ten-year 
. 9 ? 
STATES 1913 | 1912 Average 
Virginia........-.-- 83 89 85 
North Carolina --_- 76 87 82 
South Carolina------ 68 83 80 
Genres .......<-.--- 69 74 81 
Fieriga.......- 7 83 75 84 
eae 75 7 80 
Mississippi-_----- -- 81 72 7 
Louisiana --__- 81 69 78 
_ 84 86 79 
Arkansas --._-_-- 85 73 79 
Tennessee____- 87 74 81 
Missouri ________- 90 74 83 
Oklahoma__-_- 87 7 82 
California 96 96 aS 
United States _........_- 79.1} 78.9 79.9 











How 4oon#¥ear Carriage Tires 
-Have Swept Into Popularity 


The Goodyear “Wing” Tire 


Note this patented “Wing.” Howit presses 
against the channel, thus preventingmud, grit 
or water from getting in and quickly rusting 
the rim and destroying the tire base. 7h/s tire 
remains sound, won't crecp or get loose. Gives 
utmost wear and will protect your carriage 
and greatly lengthenits life. Being of tough, 
springy rubber, itis exceptionally easy-riding. 


Our “Eccentric” ca Tire 


“Wine” 

re is especially de- 
No more carriages were sold in 1911-12than Signed for lighter 
im the previous season. Yet the sales of  ahouts, ete. 
| Goodyear *‘ Wing” Carriage Tires increased 

33 per contin that same es That means 
aur sales: of the preceding two years-were 
practicaltydoubled. And for 1912-13 we-have 
estimated a still further increase. 

Of the 200 carriage makers in the U. S., 148 
now fe ip their carriages with Goodyear 

Tires—almost 75 per cent. 

Gostewas “Wing” Tires have become the 
most popnaiar carriage tires in existence. 

All because thousands of carriage owners 
have used and tested them for 14 years and 
learned their superiority. 

The Goodyear‘ Jeng Teontiegs } the same 
big’saving:to carriage owners. that the Geod- 
year No-Rim-Cut Tire brings owners of 
automobiles. Stop and consider these facts 
before you buy rubber tires for your carriage. 


















wearing depth of x 
the tire one-half. 
Saves you iy Ad 

much mone 
mo ° ~hossatite 29 Tire 
high-grade, resili jo” Cushion 

ber used makes this. tire remarkably easy- 
po Always: ah rene tne , 
ore carriage dealers_sel 

Write a Postal Goodyea f Oarriage Tires 
than any other kin Send us your name ona 
fevog and we will give you the nameof the dealer 

n your town who sells ‘‘Goodynars.”’ Our Carriage 
Tire Book can be had for the asking. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. , Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 

















COTTONSEED MEAL AND HULLS FOR HORSES AND MULES. 


Cottonseed meal.as food for all kirids of Cattle, Hogs, Sheep and Goats, is: already se-well 
known as-to need no. comment. But it is not se well known that’ COTTONSEED MEAL is 
equally valuable a6 @ FEED FOR- HORSES AND MULES, The eminent Dr. Tait’ But- 


ler, formerly of* the South .Carolina Experiment Station, a recognized authority on 
animal féeding, says, in speaking of a proper ration for work-horses and mules: “I 
would rather have two p ds of Cott d Meal than four pounds of corn. I would 





rather two pounds of Cottonseed* Meal than four pounds of oats: Corn is: a good horse 
feed, but we are wasting two million dollars per year in South Carolina in feeding an 
@ll-corn. ration.’ Hen... H: - Hammond, of Augusta, Ga., a distingufshed~ breeder of 
fine horses, says; “Cottonseed Meal makes the dry ration of the horse go down,. and, 
what is more important, go through, so I have come to believe that, aside. from its -won- 
derful nutritive value, Cottonseed Meal, in the aid it gives to the peristaltie movement 
in the horse, is worth its cost many times over.”” Let us send you free booklet, fill of 
valuable information to every FEEDER OF FARM OcK. Address; The Bureau of 
Publicity of the TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 808 Main Street, 


FHE HUSTLER SAW MILL 


Built especially to-aaw lumber betterand quicker than any other mill, 
and to last lenger,the lightest rumning, fastest cutting, © 3 band 
durable and sativfn: . Hae variable bolt feed works, it 
vented, steel head blocks, bottom and dogs. anrint receder, taper 
knees, wire cable drive, in fact everything will add to efficiency and 
durability. We build Log Beam Mills, Mounted Mills, te end Matchers, 

wing Saws, ete. Write for Cataleg 53 


SALEM IRON WORKS, Winston -Salem,.N. C. 











over’ in- 

















$1,142,500 
STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 
PERMANENT IMPROVEMENT 
4 PER CENT BONDS. 


Dated July 1,.1913, payable July 1, Lapp begs prior 
option. Interest Four per ceut 
semi-annually January ist and “tif ist. 
cipal and interest payable at Nat —_ Park 
New York City he undersigned 
wilbreceive sealed bids for cee or as a said bonds 
at his office in Raleigh until 12 o’clock M, June 11th, 
1913, upom blank forms which will be furnished, to- 
- er Ae further information as to said bonds 
conditions of en by the undersigned or 
Caldwell, Masslich & Reed, attorneys, 100 Broad- 
way, New York, whose approving opinion will be 
furnished to purchaser without charge if desired. 
These bonds are tax exempt in North Carolina — 
Farmer’s Daughter. must be deducted in appraising shares in banks for 
Send for Illustrated taxat’on to the extent that the surplus of the bank 
talogue. is invested therein. 
Dated May 23, 1913. 


L. H. MceCULLOUGH 
DRAINAGE EXPERT 


KINGSTREE, S. C. 


See indorsement Second Page this paper, May 24. 








‘| Full College Courses. 
Location Unsurpassed. 
Health Record. Remark- 
able. The school for 


GIRLS AND YOUNG 
WOMEN. 


B. R. LACY, 


JOSEPH L. MURPHY, State Treasurer. 


President. 


HICKORY, N. C. 























Laymen’s Missionary Movement 
M. E. CHURCH, SOUTH 


WAYNESVILEE, N. C., JUNE 25-JULY 10, 1913 


LOW ROUND TRIP FARES 
VIA 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


Tickets will be on sale June 23 to 23, imelusive. Final return limit to reach original.starting point 
by midnight July 13, 1913. Round trip fares from principal points as follows: 
Raleigh $9.20, Goldsboro $10.65, Selma, $9.65, Durham $8.45, Burlington $7.40. 
Rates in same proportion from all other points. For detailed information, schedules, 
Pullman accomodations, etc., ask your agent, or communicate with . 
J. O. JONES, Traveling Passenger Agent, Raleigh, N. C. 








GET A COPY OF 


“The Life and Speeches of Charles B. Aycock,” 


By CLARENCE POE and R. D. W. CONNOR. 


No North Carolina boy can afford to grow up without reading this in- 
spiring story of Governor Aycock’s rise from farmer boy to Governor and 
statesman. No’ North Carolina man who has ever heard his eloquence 
can afford to miss reading this collection of all his greatest speeches. 

The regular price of the book is $1.50. For a limited time we offer it 
with The Progressive Farmer for $2.00. Or if you have renewed within 
the last three months, send on $1.00 and we will get you a copy. 

Anyhow, order today. Address, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 














STILL SELLING The Big Fertilizer Book. 


We mean “Fertilizing for Profit,” by E. s. 66 BN oatihi = a) » 
E. Miller. The best introduction to the It is rs Fertilizers and Crops, - by 
study of fertilizers. Written so that any | Dr. van Slyke. It will cost you $2.25, 


farmer can understand it. Send The Pro- 
gressive Farmer 50 cents for a copy in paper 
binding, or 75 cents for a cloth-bound copy. 


but is worth it. Send your order to 
The Progressive Farmer. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 
10% Oversize 


malt tT Prepaid. 


if you ite not 
after using oe Siapehe 10 day ssiate 


rt 
f DO ] B a etepete or a patr 
i at any oT | UY bs Apne ayes oa 


art catalogs illustrating every k 
ee ie bic a = have qnave learned nd nr unheard y 


new 0; 
ONE CENT *: is mn Bete It coat you te 
tal and every- 
© post aid by 
egrewurn mail. You Bett get much valuable in- 
formation. Do not wait, write it now 


TRE! Coaster - Brake rear 
wheels, lamps, conllies at hay weual prion 


Mead Cycle Ca. era bia 
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Don’t think that Goodyears won 
their place through any petty savings. 


They were once in bottom place. 
Today they outsell, by long odds, all 


other tires in the world. 


They have leaped to leadership. The 


Two Big Savings 


The No-Rim-Cut tire— which 
we control—revolutionized condi- 
tions. 


About one in four of all old- 
type tires were wrecked by rim- 
cut ruin. The No-Rim-Cut tire 
wiped out that loss completely. 


Then the oversize we gave this 
tire added 10 per cent to the air 
capacity. And that, with the aver- 
age car, adds 25 per cent to the 
tire mileage. 


These two features alone vastly 
altered the cost of tire upkeep. 


Other Savings 


Then, year after year, we have, 


spent’ fortunes on re- 


oy, 
a cael 
, = 3 


by metered mileage—test every 
new idea. Night and day, four 
tires at a time are being worn out 
in our factory. 


It was thus we learned, in the 
course of years, how to give you 
Goodyear mileage. 


The Meters Tell 


Bear in mind that meters are 
now used on countless cars. Men 
know which tire is best. 


The time is past when users 
’ depend on makers’ claims. 


They measure mileage, watch 
their tire upkeep. And they tell 
their results to others. 


Over two million Goodyear tires 


Ving 


Goodyear demand has come like an 
avalanche. 

Last year’s sales by far exceeded 
our previous 12 years put together. 


It took a vast, compelling reason to 
bring this change about. 





Le] T 
Learn way. ours is better. Write Sohay. 
MaHlary & Taylor Iron Works, Bex 18, Macon, Ga. 
Mfgrs. of Engines, Boilers, Shingle Machines, 
Cut-off Saws, Etc. 








have gone out to meet these tests. 
And Goodyear sales have doubled 
over and over as men proved out 
the tires. 


rm 01 Back 


Save draft— save repairs. 
Don't rut roads or fields. Send today for free 
illustrated catalog of wheels and wagons, 


Electric Wheel Co., 59 Elm St., Quincy, Ill. 


A Cowpea Thresher’ 


Judge by This - 
Fhreshes Cowpeas and Soy beans from the mown vines. 


Judge Goodyear tires by the breaking less than 2 Ph cent, | Also threshes Wheat and 
final verdict of the legions of men Pr *. Massey., ‘"A machine that. 


—Prof W. F. Massey. 
who have used them. 








or 20 years.”’ 
= machine that will meet every 
demand.”’—Prof. H. A. Morgan, Tenn. — Sta- 
tion. Nothing like it. Booklet “A” FRE 


KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER CO., 
Morristown, Tenn, 


atelalaliay:@ a £-4 19 


sin House and Barn at even 


temperature Winter or or Sum My, 


mer at oer a 
Ss Post Ne 


You can see the No-Rim-Cut 
feature—the oversize feature. 
But the main fact lies in their 
records. 





‘Motor car makers have con- 
tracted for 890,680. Goodyears to 
be used on new cars this year. 
And our demand from users is 
twice as large as last year. 


use 
1144 S Campbe 
20 and Madison Stree 











search and experi- 
ment. 


That. department 
now costs us $100,000 
yearly. And there 
scores of our experts 
work all the time, 
seeking ways to better 
tires. 





They test the tires 


(joop 


F 


AKRON, OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid T; reads 


The ‘savings which 

« did that are bound to 

win you when you 
make one test. 


THE RANEY CANNING OUTFITS 


Have Never Beon Equated 
For Doing Fine Work 
The Easy Way. 
The First Home or 
4. Farm Canner made, 
7 .and 18 years devoted 
to.improvements have 
made them perfect. 
Made in all sizes,and 
cost no more than the 
common kind. Fine 


R 


Write for the 
Goodyear Tire Book 
— 14th-year. edition. 
It tells all known 
ways to economize on 
tires. 


work in Canning 
means Big Profits. We 
know how, and will show you. Write for our 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
Main Canadian Office, T. 


to, Ont.—Canadi 








ae 





ee 


More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 


catalog, giving prices of. Canners, Cans and 

Supplies. We are the Largest Dealers in the South. 
THE RANEY CANNER CO., 

Dep*.7 Chattanooga, Tenn. 

CANNER prepaid. Learn how to can 

at home “— turn surplus 

et 


fruit and vegetables to gold. our big free 
book. Write today. . 


MONARCH MFG. co, 333 Main, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

















Get a Monarch. $10 freight 
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How ¢ 710 BUY Aa S ALOE 
Be positive it. has demonstrated that it can do what you are 
going to ask your press todo. See that the block dropper is 
ow yo out of your way. Make an honest measurement of the 
eed hole at the narrowest place. Get the press with the lowest 
feed hole—human muscle is worth saving. 


Look up its pedigree. 
Let the other fellow 
epend his money on 
new and untried kinds; 
the wise man sticks to 
the old reliable baler 
that has given satisfac- 
tion for over 26 years. 


In every county in the cotton-growing States. 
Representative, responsible men can make 
fortunes selling the 


Appleby Cotton Picker 


The Marvel of the Century. 


Every cotton grower wants a successful picker, here 
it is—A_ Proven Success! We want high-class agents. 


Send for catalog, agent’s terms and testimonials from leading cot- 
ton planters. you are a responsible, well rated firm or a man of 
good standing in your community, write for detailed information 
—if not, please don’t waste your time and ours. 


Western Implement & Motor Co., 
Dept. C 12 DAVENPORT, IOWA. 


J. F. APPLEBY, 
(Vice Pres.) 
Inventor of 
GRAIN BINDER 
Manufactured by 
Deering, Acme Mc- 
Cormack Plano, 


The “Ann Arbor” delivers the full horse power of your 
engine right at the plunger head, against the hay. Avoid 
power.wasting mechanism. 

The “Ann r 20’’ is the lowest-priced reliable power baler 
built. We make Paling machinery only, any size or style you 


need, and are the recognized lead- |. \ 
behind every baler we make. a . : rss / 





Minneapolis. 
Send f big Baler Book, N 
No.31 sand let us tell you whers LORI a j male HEADER BINDER 
Wa eT i { . . Tractor ae Binder 
ak wp Ore (18 ft. cut) 
Aun Arbor Machine Co., 
631 Broadway, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Appleby bal Shock- 
er, ej Beet Topper 


Pa... ea Drive 
Mower. 
Appleby Cotton Roll- 
er. Appleby Cotton 
Picker. 





Look for the two standard double trussed 
frame which insures strength and stability 


UN 
This is the Best Corn Mill Made S20é.o%0%: 


Smoothly, no waste. 
Simple in construction, Keeps in repair. 
feed sifter. Ball bearings, 
together by patent device. 
ng run, 











Automatic cleaning fans—simple 
Pebble stone grit buhrs. Keeps from drifting 
Costs no more at first. Costs much lesg in the 
Absolute guarantee of satisfaction. Ask for catalog. 


Williams’ Mill Mf’s. Co., 26 Main St., Ronda, N. C. 

















When writing to advertisers say, “‘I saw your advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer.’ 





